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SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1851. 
JN London city there is movement : 
people all seem prosperous and 
busy: a good spirit is abroad, 
active and wider-seeing than 
formerly, and we venture to 
prognosticate, that such things will be done 
there one of these days as will make the world 
wonder and admire. With the power and 
revenues possessed by the corporation, they 
only need opinion to make London and Lon- 
doners the glory of the universe,—and that 
opinion is growing, though it may be slowly, 
and against opposition. However, we will not 
get on stilts, purposing simply to allude to 
some of the works and inquiries just now 
going on in the City. 
’ The new thoroughfare by way of Cannon- 
street is being rapidly proceeded with: the 
Committee, we understand, have determined 
that the houses shall be all cleared away, and 
the street be paved through by the coming 
May-day, which, it is to be expected, will stand 
in history in opposition to the “ Evil May- 
day” of 1517, as the “Good May-day” 
of 1851. Just opposite St. Swithin’s Church 
and London Stone, an ancient vault, or crypt, 
of considerable length, was opened, and still 
remains so. It has stone cross-springers, 
forming a pointed arch, and is vaulted 
with chalk. The city architect, Mr. Bun- 
ming, who has ever manifested a most 
laudable desire to save such remnants and 
marks of Old London as fall within his 
control, will doubtless interfere for the pre- 
servation of as much of it as may be practicable, 
and will map its position for the benefit of 
topographical investigators. The new road, 
when opened, will relieve the narrow gorge 
known as the Poultry,* but will not effect all 
that is. needed in that respect. 

‘The conjoint station at London-bridge, or 
rather the assemblage of stations, for we have 
here the Brighton, the South-Eastern (includ- 
ing the North Kent), and the Greenwich, is 
fast approaching completion. Its appearance, 
as a whole, is anything but an improvement 
on that of the old Brighton station. The 
central buildings belong to the South-Eastern ; 
the Brighton is on the south side; and the 
Greenwich is put somewhat out of the way, 
next Tooley-street. There is a covered way, 
on iron columns, around the South-Eastern, 
which is glazed to the extent of the pathway, 
30 as not to darken the rooms on the 
ground-floor. A portion of the covering 
projects beyond the line of the columns, so as 
to further screen the pathway from rain: this 
‘is solid, with a high cornice and fascia, and 
there seeming to be nothing to balance it (the 
zest of the covering being of glass, as already 
mentioned), it has not a pleasing effect. We 
must find fault, too, with the cement decora- 
tions of the central clock, which seem to us 
coarse and heavy. The architect (Mr. Beazley) 
would probably show that the faults were the 
executant’s. The departure and arrival plat- 
forms have a wooden roof of large span (nearly 
100 feet we should say), mentioned some titne 
since. A considerable portion of the covering 
is of “rough plate glass,” in sheets, 8 feet 
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long, and 3 feet 6 inches wide. Such spaces 
between the principals as are not glazed are 
plastered and panelied. Rough plate glass 
offers great facilities for roofing. 

The front of the Brighton Station has 
stone dressings, but little beauty. The book- 
ing-office, which is ill-shaped (perhaps una- 
voidably so), has a large circular light in the 
ceiling. 

As we left the station the other day, we had 
a striking evidence of the want of some such 
arrangement for crossing from one side of 
London Bridge to the other, as that proposed 
by Mr. Dawson, and already alluded to by 
us :* a mass of vehicles jammed up the road, 
and rendered crossing impossible for at least 
half-an-hour, and even then only with danger. 
We understand that a memorial to the Com- 
mon Council, praying them to form a tunnel 
from one side of the road to the other, as 
proposed, has been signed by 2,000 persons. 

We have repeatedly deplored the erection of 
the structure, called Hibernia Chambers, at 
the foot of the bridge on the west side, as 
blocking up the river banks, and have shown 
how one step of that sort leads to another. 
The evil is still growing. Adjoining the 
building in question, a large structure is now 
being erected farther westward. 

It is not to be expected that individuals 
having rights will yield them to their own 
loss; but it behoves the authorities to make 
such arrangements with individuals as may 
tend to the general good. 

From the time of the great fire, the 
importance of keeping open and embank- 
ing the river side has been urged. Charles 
the Second, in his proclamation forbidding 
rebuilding in the City previous to general 
arrangements being made, provided for a 
quay on the river side, and set forth that 
buildings should not be erected next the river 
within certain limits. In that same reign an 
Act “For rebuilding the City of London” 
was passed, which sets forth “ that no house, 
outhouse, or other building whatever (cranesand 
sheds for immediate use aloneexcepted) shall be 
built or erected within 40 feet of such part of 
any wall, quay, or wharf, as abounds the river 
Thames, from Tower Wharf to London 
Bridge, and from London Bridge to the 
Temple Stairs.” This will serve to show the 
opinion entertained then on a subject whereon 
none can differ now, except in cases where 
their own private interest may be concerned, * 

Nowhere is a fine river so ill-treated as in 
London,—its banks degraded, and its bed be- 
fouled : in return it has often produced disease 
and misery, where otherwise it would have 
given health and pleasure: “And thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” 

Looking from London-bridge into the pool, 
one may well ask— 


** Where has commerce such a mart, 
So rich, so thronged ?” 


From here, too, the City*spires and towers, 
St. Paul’s, also, somewhat in the distance, are 
seen to advantage, and the throng of predes- 
trians and crush of carriages,—a flood-of life 
and energy,—conspire to give an idea of the 
immensity and importance; of the modern 
Babylon. 

As we returned, St. Paul’s came nearer to 
us, and looking in, at the cost of twopence, we 


observed that workmen are now painting white|'? 
the stonework of the nave. We may say;as tol... 
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them during the day to the public is 
finished, and that the public now wait the 
fulfilment of the arrangement on the part 
of the chapter. In the amended “ City 
Sewers Bill,” the Commissioners have intro- 
duced a clause (48) which provides that the 
ground, area, and space, in the west front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, may be laid into the 
public street, and that it shall be lawful for the 
commissioners to act and to agree with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of 
London, and the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the trustees for the fabric of the cathedral, for 
such purpose. This is to provide for the 
hoped-for improvement. 

We alluded just now, in passing, to the 
health of the City, as affected by the befoul- 
ment of the Thames. Let us mention, in con- 
nection with this subject, the recent report of 
their medical officer, Mr. Simons, an able 
document, deserving the most serious consi- 
deration. Mr. Simons says, that during the 
fifty-two weeks, dated from Sept. 30, 1849, to 
Sept. 28, 1850, there died of the population in 
the City, 2,752 persons. The rate of mor- 
tality, estimated from these data, for a popu- 
lation of 125,500, would indicate somewhat 
less than twenty-two deaths (21°92) out of 
every 1,000 living persons. Last year, from the 
ravages of pestilence, the death-rate reached 
the alarming height of thirty in the 1,000. 

The decrease, beyond that to be referred to 
the absence of cholera, he attributes in no 
slight degree to sanitary measures. He main- 
tains “That the main conditions which con- 
stitute the unhealthiness of towns are definite, 
palpable, removable evils; that. dense over- 
crowding of a population ; that intricate rami- 
fication of courts and alleys, excluding light 
and air; that defective drainage; that the 
products of organic decomposition; that con- 
taminated water and a stinking atmosphere— 
are distinct causes of disease and death; that 
each admits of being definitely estimated in 
its numerical proportion to the total mortality 
which it contributes to cause; that each is 
susceptible of abatement or removal, which 
will at once be followed by diminution of its 
alleged effects upon the health of the popu- 
lation.” 

With reference to the conditions determining 
the local preference shown by the cholera, 
there are the following striking observations : 
—he says, 

“If you now look to the disease as it raged 
within your own jurisdiction, you will observe 
its fatality in two especial directions. First, 
in the line I have indicated to. you, northward 
from Blackfriars-bridge, in a band of two or 
three hundred yards width: there, in the 
parallelogram which lies along the main road, 
from Stonecutter-street to Bridewell Hospital, 
were 76 deaths ; there, in the little clump of 
houses, forming the angle of Farringdon-street 
and Holborn-hill, were 17 deaths; there, in a 
square space behind twenty-seven shop- 
in Fleet-street, were 57 deaths; there, in the 
small parish of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, were 
deaths at the rate of 25 to every 1,000 of its 


population. This was incomparably the most 
afflicted portion of your territory. 
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who are acquainted with the ancient geography 2 
of the City will readily 
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preserve its:channel ; but how (in Stowe’s day) 
‘ the brooke, by means of continuall incroch- 
ments upon the banks, and casting of soylage 
into the stream, was become worse cloyed 
than ever it was before.’ Whére that soylage 
“Was cast, and where, since the days. referred 
to, so many habitations have. arisen that no 
sign of stream remains visible to the wayfarer 
above ground, its tracés still remain below. 

roughout at least a large portion of this 
district, the subsoil (your surveyor informs me) 
consists of black mud, the bed of the ancient 
river, in which are set the foundations of the 
modern houses. The. river, which centuries 
ago fulfilled for a large population those 
Wile Uses whieh how ‘pollute: the Thames, 
has -gtadually yielded its foul banks to the 
residence of a growing population; and the 
sanitary relations of that. population are 
éxacily such as might be imitated, if the 
volume of the Thames were henceforth slowly 
reduced, and if these banks of mtd which are 
now exposed only at. low water, were simul- 
taneously converted into the site of permanent | 
habitations.” 

The sentence in the réport to be ever kept 
in view is this, that in spite of all exertions, | 


Untimely and preventable death still prevails | 
most lergely in the population; and that if, 
the deliberate promises of scien¢é be not an 
émpty deluégion, it is practicable to reduce | 
human mortality within’ their jurisdiction to | 
hearly the half of its present prevalence.* | 

In thé present state of the public mind it 
‘would be needless to insist upon the fact, that 
the one great social question, in reference 
‘to the material well-being of the labouring 
élassés, is, the state ‘of their dwellings, the | 
‘supply of water, and other allied circumstances. | 
“The rapidly increasing recognition of this great 
truth, when vieWed in contiection with the 
‘coutse of recent legislation, plainly evinces | 
‘that the‘ realization of sanitary reform is a 
‘question only of time; its ultimate triumph 
being assored, humanly speaking, beyond the | 
“possibility of doubt, Althotigh, however, the | 
final consummation of that for which, during | 
‘a long period, a limited number of individuals | 
have never ceased to struggle, is placed beyond 





‘the risk of failure —vigorous, ‘ststained, and)-qie DRCORATION OF THE BUILDING 


‘influential efforts até démanded to shorten the 
interval daring which the industrious classes 
—inhabitants of our great cities and towns— 
‘will ‘continue ‘subjected fo the indescribable 
and almost inconceivable evils of their lot. 

+ Selfish, but powerful interests, ignorant pre- 
Gudices, and apathetic indifference, may be ex- 


* Mr. Simons suggests the following as desiderata in the 
new Act which the City Commissioners are about to 


mae ‘ 

1. A clause which would give you céntrol over the 
and disttibution of water, would enable you in 
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| him from his misery. 


/nually smouldering beneath the surface, be- 


‘as iron columns. 


to ite efféct'on thé eye, and ‘I do believe it will 
disappoint the expectation of those.who now | 
advocate it. The yellow is separated from, the | 

blue by a white line, which 
‘| distance from the eye, bar ec softening |i 
into’ the yellow as light, an 


pected to obstruct-and clog in future, as they 
have done in the past; the onward course of 
principles involving the happiness of millions. 
In face of this combined opposition, it must 
never be forgotten that the actual sufferers, the 
industrious workmen of this and other cities, 
are themselves powerless. The owners of 
small houses, unfit for human habitation, can 
make themselves heard, in an adverse spirit, 
when measures of amelioration are canvassed 
at parochial boards; the rate-payers can speak 
in still more authoritative terms, and can bias, 
if not control, even the legislators from whom 
the remedial enactments are to come; but the 
poor artizan, whose family perish around him, 
and whose energies, on which his daily bread 
depends, are. sapped and undermined in the 
impure air he is condemned to breathe, finds 
no organ to proclaim his wants, or to rercue 





There is no public body to which the advo- 
cacy of this great question can be entrusted 
with more promise of successful results than 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, in- 
cluding among its members a large number of 
men whose names are a guarantee to. the 
public that whatever measures they sanction 
will be deserving of general support, and we 
do hope that the public will give that assist- 
ance to the Association which it neds, and 
without which it, of course, can do nothing. 

It.is needful that the public should be re- 
minded of the great evils. which are. conti- 


cause former memorable examples prove that 
men are, prone to forget even the most terrible 
calamities, unless a salutary recollection of 
them be repeatedly renewed in their minds. 
It is the special province of this Association to 
afford such warning, as well as to indicate the 
legislative measures which are.so imperatively 
demanded ; and we feel satisfied they will do 
their duty if enabled by the provision of 
funds. 


> 








IN HYDE-PARK. 


AccordiINnG to the request of Mr. Paxton, 
that I should write down the remarks that I 
had made to him on the subject of the deco- 


rative colouring of the building for the Exhi- | 


bition, I now apply myself to the task with no 
feeling of captious criticism, but from the wish 
to offer my own opinion, as many others have 
offered. theirs, as to what will be the most 
judicious principle of colouring for giving effect 
to.the building. 

Before speaking of the experiments already 

made, I will commence by saying that no one 
could have brought to this subject a better 
knowledge of principles, or expressed it in 
more clear and elegant. terms, than has Mr. 
Qwen Jones in his interesting paper, read be- 
fore the Institute of British Architects. 
_ I maintain, however, that it is not a question 
of colours alone, or a philosophical arrange- 
ment of them, but the -application of that 
system of colour that best carries out.the con- 
structive features of the building, and conveys 
to the mind the reality of what itis. . 

For this reason particularly I object to the 
columns being painted yellow, white, and blue. 
This colouring gives me the idea of their being 
wood. I+cannot think of. them, so coloured, 


‘T next consider this colouring with reference 





yellow wall. Nor will the blue stripes prevent 
this, because in certain situations they will 
scarcely, if at all, be seen. . [¢ may be con- 
sidered, however, that in many of the spaces 
between the columns there will be-drapery of 
dark colouring: if these are of subdued tones 
(which many exhibitors will prefer to set off 
their goods), ‘the columns will certainly be 
well defined, but will, I fear, have an appear- 
ance of gaudiness. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the 
girders and roof, if I may so call the upper 
part of the building: ‘here the colouring 
differs materially from that of the columins, 
being blue and white, with broad bands of red. 
If 1 feared that the colouring of the colutins 
might have an appedrance of feebleness, I 
think that the effect of the masses of red in the 
gitders will have too marked a contrast. In 
the one case there is no red, in the other there 
is no yellow; hence there appears a want of 
sympathy between the columns and the girders, 
which, as they are both of iron, ought surely 
to be associated in the colouring. 

As regards the roof of glass, which rests like 
a network on the iron framing, I think it 
desirable to avoid the heavy marginal lines of 
red; not being part of the substantial iron 
construction, but simply a covering, I would 
have it coloured far more lightly.. . ' 

Having thus. spoken freely of the experi- 
ments already made, I offer my own opinion 
of what the colouring should be. ‘To conve 
this by writing alone will be somewhat diff 
cult, but I will endeavour to explain the 
arrangement of colours I propose. 

I would have the flats of the columns a pale 
bronze green, and the circular parts of maroon 
red, —stich a colour as is often given by anti- 
corrosivé paint to ironwork. I separate’ these 
two colours by a subdued gold colour line. 
On the girders I would carry out the same 
prmsgiple, making the framing bronze green, 
and the braces maroon red, both relieved by 
light lines. The roof of glass I should like to 
have nearly untouched by colour, only on the 
framing. would I paint a line of green, snffi- 
cient to lead the eye to the parts, withotit 
defining them too Strongly; on the glass I 
vThecaevets vie he principle 

e above is w suggest as the pring 

of colouring, but in the detail. many slight 
modifications might occur to those who would 
execute it. , 
' [have devoted much time towards carrying 
out the objects of.the Exhibition ; I feel the 
greatest interest in its success; and, a decorator 
myself, I hope I may be held excused for 
thus stepping forward to differ with the ex- 
periments of a very able man. 

Joun G. Crace. 


Permit me, from respect to Mr. Oweh 
Jones, to reply to his remarks in your’ last 
publication, without the intervention of your 
friendly correspondent, “ Suum Cuique.”’ 

To what extent Mr. Owen Jones’s proposal 
for the decoration of the great Exhibition 
building coincides with “Hints for the 
atrangement of Colours in Ancient Decorative 
Art,” may be readily ascertained by a com- 
parison of the report of his lecture, in which 
the proposal is developed to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, with my brochure, of 
which I will gladly transmit a copy ‘to atiy of 
your professional readers 
much interest in the subject as to apply to 
me for it. 

Mr. Jones states that his opinions, as e#- 
pressed in the lecture, “ were formed in Egypt 
and ‘the East generally twenty years ago ”=+- 
*‘ partially ‘printed nine years ago; and de- 
livered in a lecture at the form Instituti 
seven years ago.” This effectually disposes | 
the questions of priority of discovery and pub- 
lication, a8 my attention has not been directed 
to the subject longer than six years, I cannot, 
elp expressing my regret that th 
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3.to supply your correspondent with 
a proof of what. he advances: permit 
meto say, that so far as I, at least, am con- 
cerned, Mr. Jones’s. word can require 20 


corroborative evidence. 


Bolton. GILBERT J. FRENCH. 








THE NEW IMPERIAL MUSEUM AT 
ST. PETERSBURG. 

Tus splendid conception of M. de Klenze, 
of Munich, is nigh its completion, and will be 
opened to the public next spring. Its idea 
arose with the Emperor Nicholas, when on a 
visit at Munich in 1838, when Klenze 
conducted him through the spaces of the 
Pinakotheka. The architect received next 
year an invitation to St. Petersburg, and the 
orders to make the plan for the building of a 
museum, which should comprise objects of 
art of every kind—ancient and modern sculp- 
tures, vases, cameos, coins and medals, pic- 
tures, copper engravings, drawings, a collec- 
tion of old illustrated MSS., and even a 
library of works on art, and other costly 
books. The spot for the building, near the 
imperial Winter Palace, was selected by the 
monarch, for which a great many large build- 
ings had to be purchased and pulled down. 
The plan itself was entirely left to M. Klenze, 
who chose the principle of classic antiquity. 
According to locality, it was on the east side, 
where the main entrance of the building was 
to be placed, which is very suitable, as the 
street (the great Million) has a breadth of 90 to 
100 feet. The north side, situated in a pretty 
broad canal street, presented obstacles of a 
particular kind, which, however, led to a most 
fortuitous solution. There existed here a sort 
of clumsy gallery, erected by the Italian archi- 
tect Guarenghi, which, however, contained 
very faithful and beautiful copies of the 
Loggie of Raffaelle, in the Vaticana. They had 
been executed in Rome quite in the same pro- 
portion and the same colours as the original, 
and are now the more valuable, as many’parts 
of the paintings, which have become unseemly 
in the original, have here preserved their 
former splendour. On close examination, 
however, it was found, that these paintings 
were spread on frames, and could be taken off. 
Hence, M. Klenze obtained permission to 
remodel and rebuild the exterior of the gal- 
lery, in accordance with his general plan, 
without, however, interfering in the least with 
the Raffaellian Loggie. 

The ground plan of the new museum forms 
a parallelogram of 515 feet by 375 feet. A dia- 
gonal wing transects the whole, and forms two 
squares of equal breadth, one of which is again 
divided in two by the elevation of the stair- 
case. Thus ageneral length of 1,840 feet has 
been acquired for the area of the whole build- 
ing. The entrance from the great Million is 
practised by an outer doorway. This doorway 
is formed by eight pilasters, on which are 
leaning ten Telamones, which, with the pedestal, 
rise to a height of 22 feet: they are monolithes 
of the fine gray granite of Sondobol. This 
porch leads to a vestibule, in which sixteen 
columns of red granite of Finland support the 
ceiling. Thence, in a straight line we reach 
the alg: Wi staircase, which being composed 
of steps of Carrara marble 22 feet long, lead to 
the first story of the building. Tv the left of 
the vestibule aré two halls for the reception of 
ancient sculpture. The second of these halls 
forms the corner, through which we pass along 
the southern longitudinal facade in a gallery, 

estined for modern works of sculpture. Next 
follow three halls situate in the middle of the 
facade, of which the first will be the work- 
toom (Arbeits Zimmer), for the directors of 
the marble department; the second receive 
antiquities of all kinds ; the third, together with 
an adjacent apartment, contains a collection of 
} other vases. This lower story 
will be gecppied as well by the library, the 
painted MSS.,—in fine, by those antiquities 
which have been found at Kertsch, the ancient 
Pantikapeeum, and which national remains 
will form a eeparate collection. 
On the first floor we reach by the great stair- 
case the large ante-hall and a gallery. Here 
the compartments are placed on the outer and 
nner facade,—one for the paintings of the 

assian eae peg Be the paintings of Rem- 









ments for the numismatic collection; three 
galleries for the Cameos and Intaglios, and 
the Loggie of Raffaelle. Like in the Louvre 
it is proposed also to erect « long ornamented 
gallery (Fest Gallerie), where on great occa- 
sions a communication from the Winter 
Palace to the theatre of the Eremitage is to be 
effected. 

Continuing now with the exterior of the 
Petersburg Museum, we may state, that some 
of the sculpture have been executed by the 
Russian Sculptor Terebenieff, after a small 
mode] by M. Klenze. As the squares of the 
building are even broader than the adjacent 
streets, the architect has chosen to light the 
ground-floor by the former, and to place on 
the street facade niches instead of windows, 
where statues of artists of every branch are to 
be placed. Above the windows of the first, are 
basso relievos, in the middle of which appears 
a figure of life-size, representing some of the 
various attributes of art, or the genii of fame. 
On both ends are pavilions, which form the 
beginning of the lateral facades. ‘The socle of 
the buildings is composed of a reddish Finland 
granite, resembling Sienite ; the remainder of 
the facade consists of a yellowish grit from 
Habsal, in Courland. As the sculpture is of a 
grey polished granite, all the other statues, re- 
lievos, and ornaments present also the same 
colour. They have been made of copper by a 
galvanoplastic process, and then covered in 
the same way with a solution of zinc, which 
imparts to them a stern, grey appearance, 
beautifully tallying with the tone of the granite 
work, The railings of the balcony, of the 
roof; and the sashes of the windows are of 
greenish bronze, or a like composition, It is 
yet to be observed that, according to the orders 
of the Emperor, with the exception of some 
part of the flooring and the internal doors, no 
wood has been employed in the building, The 
whole framework of the roofing, and all flat 
ceilings, whose area amounts nearly to 80,000 
feet, are of iron, and the ornaments of galvano- 
plastic copper,—a costliness of construction 
without example in our time. The walls are 
either made of marble or of a stucco resem- 
bling it, and the 140 columns supporting the 
interior, monolithes of the finest marble or 
granite. The floors are made either of plates 
of marble, or of a mosaic of costly and showy 
woods. According to the will of the Emperor, 
M. de Klenze had to furnish accurate draw- 
ings of every ornament, and even piece of 
furniture, which, at the considerable distance 
between Munich and Petersburg, presented 
some difficulty; the architect, however, in- 
spected the work every second year.* 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF TREVES. 

In the last part of the Collectanea Antiqua, 
just now published, Mr. C. Roach Smith has 
commenced a series of notes on some of the 
antiquities of Treves, Mayence, and other 
places on the Moselle and Rhine. As this 
work probably gets into the hands of very 
few of our readers, the majority will thank us 
for letting them see Mr. Smith’s account of 
Treves, the more so, too, as engravings of some 
of the monuments mentioned by him have 
appeared in our previous volumes.t 

Mr. Dawson Turner, in the preface to his 
translation of Wyttenbach’s ‘Roman Anti- 
quities of Treves,’ observes that, ‘ the greater 
pumber of those who are well acquainted 
witn' the beauties of the Rhine itself, and its 
thermal districts, and Frankfort and Heidel- 
berg, are far from being aware that, ata dis- 
tance little greater than those from its banks, 
there lies, on the opposite side, a city abound- 
ing in objects of so deep interest as Treves;’ 
and he adds,—‘in five days’ easy travelling 
they may pass from the shores of the Thames 
to a spot where they may have the opportunity of 
at once satisfying their curiosity, and gaining 
instruction by the contemplation of specimens 
of Roman workmanship, so grand in character, 
so varied in object, and so perfect in condition, 


as probably no other locality beyond the Alps | 


would be able to exhibit; specimens which 
also convey.a full idea of the features distin- 
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guishing the monuments that adorn the an- 
cient capital of the world.’ 
These observations were published in 1839, 
The railway from Ostend to Cologne, to which 
at Malines is united the French line from 
Calais, has now lessened the time of transit 
from England to three, or even to two, days; 
and yet it is doubtful if this noble old city 
in consequence become much better known, 
even to the few who by education or taste are 
disposed to deviate from the well-beaten roads 
and more popular places, to seek, at the ex- 
pense of trifling personal toil, the works of 
ancient art. Of the thousands who weekly 
sail up and down the Rhine, only a small 
number turn aside at Coblentz* to see the 
beauties of the Moselle; and of these only a 
small fraction stay longer at Treves. than is 
necessary to secure their passage by the return 
of the steamboat, contenting themselves with 
visiting some of the more striking ancient 
monuments, or probably in passing them by 
altogether. Much more, perhaps, is not to be 
expected from the great body of tourists who 
travel for fashion’s sake, for relaxation from 
business, or to kill time and ennui. But it 
rather remarkable that antiquaries themselves 
should not have become better acquainted with 
the ancient remains of Treves and its neigh- 
bourhood, and have sought to open a commu- 
nication with literary societies, or with indi- 
viduals of the country devoted to the study of 
national antiquities. Yet so little of scientific 
intercourse between the two countries has ex- 
isted, that in the extensive library of ‘Treves not 
a copy of the Archeologia is to be found, and 
this our largest antiquarian work is also un- 
known in the libraries of other large cities in 
Germany.t As the Treves library contains a 
considerable number of duplicate volumes for 
exchange, this lamentable example of the 
absence of friendly communication between 
the antiquaries of Eng)and and this important 
city should not be suffered to exist longer. 
The French, who generally in matters of science 
are in advance of us, have not overlooked 
Treves. In 1846 an archeological congress 
was held there by the Société pour la Corserva- 
tion des Monuments Nationauz, a report on 
which is published by M. de Caumont, in hie 
Bulletins Monumentals. But a city of an exe 
tent so vast, with suburbs filled with remains 
* Those who have time to spare, and can walk from 
twelve to fifteen miles a-day, may take the road from Aixs 
peter igen to Treves (2 distance of soe ninety-three 
? ass throu @ count 0 peculiar I 
at Hétle visited by travellers. The towns on this seed 
are, Montjoie, Priim, and Bitburg: there are also several 
villages; and although the accommodation they afford is 
somewhat rude, the pedestrian English —- may 
trust himself to it with pleasure and ears gfe he nov 
of the scenery, and of every thing around him, will 
him with continual and varied objects of attraction, w 
will more than compensate, in mental excitemen’ 
temporary absence of some physical comforts and 
intolgneen, The neighbourhood of Bitburg—the Bede 
Vieus of Antoninus, the first station in the route from 
Treveris to. Agrippina (Cologne)—is fall of Roman. re+ 
mains. At Flessem, about three miles from Bitburg, @ 
villa was discovered in 1833, an account of which is pubs 
lished by Herr Schmidt. It contains many 
pavements of rich and chaste designs, and the walls 
of several apartments had been ornamented with paintings 
and with thin slabs of marble. Fragments of statues and bas- 
reliefs, shafts, vases, and capitals of columns in stone and 
in marble, were also found. Villas, equally interesting, 
have also been discovered at Pickliessem, at Ackerburg, 
and at other places around Bitburg.. Treves may. be 
visited from Bonn or Remagen, through the Eifel, to Arh- 
weiler, Altenahr, Adenau, Kelberg, and Daun. From the 
last of these places the Treves and Coblentz road:can be 
ined either at Liitzerath or at Witlich. This route, like’ 
the former, _ through a eer ene , of bow sere forma- 
tion, peculiarly attractive a guoleaias naturalist; 
pry it can eal be recommended to the trian who has 
time at his command. The usual mode by which travellers 
reach Treves is from Coblentz bythe Schnellpost, which leaves” 
daily at an early hour, and arrives in the evening: or by 
steamer up the Moselle,—a v which req two 
days, but which from Treves to 





- lentz is accomplished 
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+ There is, unfortunately, a ral indifference inthe 
antiquarian societies, both in England and on the Conti- 


t, to creating or sustaining friendly 
this fact is proved by the tive state of their 
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not yet half explored, requires a long residence, 
and patient and quiet investigation, to unravel 
- the obscured vestiges of antiquity, and to ex- 
plain the many anomalies which exist in archi- 
tecture of various epochs blended together.* 
The present walls of Treves, like those of 
many towns of Roman origin on the Rhine, 
exhibit a mixed style of architecture, conse- 
quent on successive reparations at various 
periods. There are reasons for supposing that 
they were, in part at least, dismantled in the 
Roman times by the barbarian invaders ; and, 
in the middle ages, they seem to have suffered 
still more severely. As we now see them, it 
is only here and there that portions may be 
detected of pure Roman construction ; but it is 
very probable that the line of circumvallation 
has been but little altered, and that even the 
towers still mark the sites of those of the 
Roman period, although it has been supposed 
by some, that the walls of ancient Treveris 
extended much beyond those of modern 
Treves, in the direction of the church of St. 
Matthias, beyond the bridge. This does not, 
for many reasons, seem probable; at the same 
time there must have existed, or possibly still 
exist, in that district, foundations of buildings 
to give rise to the notion that the city walls 
extended thus far. From inscriptions, bas- 
reliefs, and other antiquities (now in the 
museum of the Porta Nigra, and in the library), 
discovered along the sides of the road to St. 
Matthias, it is very evident that many spacious 
and rich villas covered this quarter of the 
suburbs of Treveris. The banks of the footpath 
leading along the side of the river toSt. Matthias 
are almost composed of the debris of Roman 


antiquity, the greater part of which have now 
disappeared, and of some we do not know even 
what they were ! 

With these and other witnesses to the de- 
struction of the architectural antiquities of 
Treves, comparatively within a few years, we 
have the evidence of the city itself in its pre- 
sent state, and of its museums, to corroborate 
the statements of the historian, and to testify 
to the ancient grandeur of the place. Tocon- 
vey to the stranger any correct notion of the 
remains which are yet extant would be impos- 
sible within the compass and means of these 
notes; and my efforts must therefore be di- 
rected solely to draw attention to some parti- 
cular monuments, and to give, from my note- 
book, a few of the remarks with which it is 
stored from two brief visits made within the 
last four years; my object being to assist in 
pointing out a fertile district for archeological 
research but little known to my countrymen, 
although by no means distant or inaccessible. 

The entrance to Treves from the Coblentz 
road is through the Porta Nigra, a colossal 
Roman structure, facing the street which leads 
to the market-place and the inn called “ Réthe 
Haus,” formerly the town-hall. The Porta 
Nigra, or Porta Martis, seen from a distance 
on this road, and gradually approached, strixes 
the traveller with surprise and admiration. Its 
towering height, vast and classic proportions, 
and dark colour, bespeak at once its origin 
and character, and the architectural genius of 
the people whose edifices seem built for eter- 
nity. For nearly eight hundred years this 
gate was destined to the purposes of a Chris- 
tian church. In one of its towers a Greek 


buildings, and the path itself is chiefly made| monk, in the early part of the eleventh cen- 
of ‘the old materials. About midway there| tury, secluded himself from the world, and 
appears to have been a pottery, indicated by| earned the posthumous honour of saintship. 
ayers of fragments of earthen vessels of vari-|To him, under the title of St. Simeon, the 


ous kinds. 


Matthew Merian, in his view of| building was dedicated. The entrance, on 


‘Preves,t on this side of the city places two | either side, was covered up with earth; and to 
stupendous fragments of architecture, which| the eastern side was added a choir, which is 
, Must, to all appearance, have been portions of| still standing. It was only in 1817 that the 
»@n edifice equal to some ‘yet remaining within | Prussian government removed the church, 
the wails, which, for their preservation and | which had suffered from the French revolution, 
éxtent, are unsurpassed by any Roman pro-|and cleared away the accumulated dirt and 


vincial works. 


This view is well executed, | extraneous buildings, so as to leave the Roman 


and gives an excellent idea of the city and its | gate, as we now view it, almost as fresh and 
chief buildings, as well as the bridge, the| perfect as it stood fifteen centuries ago. The 
. Churches of St. Barbara and St. Matthias on | building is oblong, flanked by two wings also 
:the one side of the city, and those of St.| oblong, and terminated on the side looking 
_Maximin and St. Simeon on the other; also| towards the country by semicircular towers. 
the large mill upon the river, and other build- |The ground-floor, on both sides, is double- 
-dngs which wil] be easily recognized. The| arched, each arch being fourteen feet wide, 
walls entirely surrounded the city when this| and about twenty-three high, including seve- 
view was taken, two centuries ago; but at the|ral feet buried by the raising of the level of 
.present day only parts of that on the side of| the street. - 


«the river remain. But we are more indebted 


In the exterior arcades, the grooves in which 


‘to the Annals of T'reves,t by Brower, with | the portcullis worked are still apparent. ‘The 


notes by Masenius, for preserving notices of|two wings had each a postern entrance. 


The 


antiquities, of which, at the present day, there | basement is surmounted by two rows of semi- 


.is no trace whatever. 


Some of the plates are| circular windows in the central part of the 


rudely executed; but others, such as the| building, and by three rows in the right wing : 
church of St. Simeon (the Porta Nigra), and|the third stage is wanting in the left wing. 
the monument at Igel, are good works of art. | Each window is about three feet wide, and six 
To this work, Wyttenbach has made constant | feet in height. -The height of the building in 
reference ; and, indeed, it may be said to have|the central part is about seventy feet; that 
afforded the groundwork of his excellent | of the right wing about ninety-four feet; the 
Guide. The most important buildings, now| entire length being a hundred and fifteen feet. 
destroyed, which are to be found in Brower, |The exterior of each story is surrounded by 
are that of a supposed triumphal arch of| columns of the Doric order; in the interior, 
Valentinian and Gratian, without the walls of | and on the sides of the wings, plain pilasters 
the city, near the bridge, between that and the | are substituted. The walls of the towers are 
church of St. Barbara; sculptures, found in| nearly six feet in thickness at the base, de- 
the amphitheatre; a richly-sculptured sar- | creasing in proportion to the elevation. They 
cophagus, found in the church of St. Maximin; | are formed of blocks of grey sandstone, vary- 
a fs caust, at the supposed palace near the|ing from four to nine’ feet in length, by from 
bridge ; the western side of a tower near the | two to three in width, placed upon each other 
‘bridge, and the bridge itself; the Porta Nigra, | without mortar, and cramped on the inside 


transformed into the church of St. Simeon; /| with iron. 


Many of these fastenings have 


the electoral palace, now commonly called the | been industriously extracted, for the sake of 
palace of Constantine ; a stone, found in the|the metal. The left wing still exhibits where 
castram of Neumagen, representing a tabel-| it was connected with the city wall, constructed 


larium, or rolls of manuscripts in a library ; 


of the same materials as the 


gate.. The marks 


‘and a view of the castrum at Neumagen/of the masons are visible throughout, as sharp 


Noviomagus). 
um Romanum of Wiltheim (a con- 
‘siderable portion of which is devoted to the 
Roman history of Treves), independently of 
ancient inscriptions, contains three hundred 
and twenty figures of different objects of 
* An architect of the city, Herr Schmidt, is at the pre- 
engaged a work 





in on the more 


¢ Antiquitetum et Annali 


Wyttenbach states that the|asever; they are, ACE; SEC; and MAR. 


From the plan and dimensions of this grand 
structure, it is very evident it was intended for 
other purposes than that of a gate solely. It 
was constituted probably to serve as a fortress 
or propugnaculum and armoury, while in time 
of peace its spacious rooms may have been 
adapted to various public services. The date 
of its erection is one of those questions which 
admit of wide speculation, without any decisive 
evidence, either historical or monumental, to 


tensive range: on the one hand,’ it has’ 
been assigned to a period anterior to the’ 
Christian zera; on the other, to the sixth cen- 
tury.. We shall certainly less err in placin 
the period of ‘its construction somewhere mid-’ 
way between these extremes. Wyttenbach 
refers it, with some show of probability, to 
the time of Constantine; but the testimony of 
Eumenius, on which he mainly rests, is by no 
means conclusive, and we are left to regret the 
absence of inscriptions, or of any marked 
peculiarity in the architecture, such as would 
point with unerring hand to the precise period 
of its origin. In northern Europe, perhaps, 
the Porta Nigra is the finest work of its kind 
extant. The two gates of Autun in France, 
the Porte d’ Arroux and the Porte St. André, 
are the only similar works which merit to be 
compared with it. In solidity and mode of 
construction there is considerable analogy; 
but the details are different, and besides two. 
main arcades for carriages, these gates have. 
two others for foot-passengers, which are 
wanting in the Porta Nigra. In our own 
country, the only examples of Roman archi- 
tecture which can be compared in some re- 
spects with this at ‘Treves, are those yet 
remaining in the walls of Chester. 

The spacious rooms in the Porta Nigra are 
now adapted for a museum of local antiquities. 

The buildings at Treves, commonly called 
the Palace of Constantine, and the Therme, 
next demand consideration. They are both 
situated on the south-east side of the city, in’ 
an open quarter, at no great distance from 
each other, and near the walls,—the Thermz, 
indeed, forming an angle of the ancient forti- 
fication. The palace of Constantine was 
turned into a barrack by the French ; and, until 
very recently, it has been used for that un- 
worthy purpose since their occupation ‘of 
Treves. Previously it served for the archie- 
piscopal palace, and in anterior times it appears 
to have been occupied by some of the Frankish 
kings. In Brower’s Annals is a plate giving a: 
bird’s-eye view of the building as it stood two 


y 


square edifice, open in the centre, ‘Jt.is now 
being renovated by order of the Prussian 
government, and, it is reported, will ulti- 
mately be converted into a ‘church. 


has been called the Palace of Constantine, 
seems to have been originally a basilica, and. 
is certainly one of the finest and most’ perfect 
examples extant. Above ground it is composeil’ 


diameter, and 14 inch thick, with layers of 
mortar equal in thickness to the tiles. The 
entire elevation is nearly 100 feet, and its’ 
length is about 225 feet. In form itis an 
oblong square, terminating in an apse, which 
is separated from the nave by a grand arch, of 
a span of 60 feet, formed of three rows of tiles laid 
edgeways, the rows being separated by a band 
of tiles laid in a contrary direction ; the arch is 8 
feet thick. The sides and apse contain two rows 
of semicircular-headed, open arches, the upper 
being ornamented with three concentric rows 
of tiles, the lower with two. The pavement is 
said to have been of marble, supported upon a 
hypocaust, and the walls ‘of the interior are 
also reported to have been covered with marble 
and paintings. The substruction is composed, 
of large blocks of sandstone. During the 
two visits we paid Treves, we were unable to 
obtain more than a stolen glance at the iriterior 
of this building. It is to be hoped that the 
reparations now being made are under the 
superintendence of Herr Schmidt, or some 
other architectural antiquary competent ‘to 
take advantage of the discoveries which must 
necessarily be made during the progress of the 
works, and apply them to the further develop 
ment of the details of the construction of this 
magnificent building, and, possibly, of its 
early history. eon es 
Crossing the parade, we arrive at the so- 
called Therma, to the interior of which a fee 
obtains ready admission at all times of the 
day. It would be almost entirely fruitless to 
attempt to give any person a notion of the in- 
terest of this vast and complex edifice without 
the aid of drawings and plans on‘a large scale, 
As far as can be determined by the ex 
made in 1816, and since, it’ presents the fot 
of a parallelogram of about 400 feet in length, 
and 350 in width, terminating, towards the 
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determine it. The inquiry has taken an ex- 


centuries ago, when it formed one side of a. 


This building, which, without any authority,. - 


entirely of square red tiles, 15 inches in: 
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side: the walls, from 60 to 70 feet high, are 
composed of squared stones and tiles, the 
latter of which are increased in number at the 
angles, and in the windows and arches, which 
are numerous throughout. The -fagade is no 
longer standing, but the foundations remain, 
and the plan of the entire edifice can be 
tolerably well comprehended by the visitor. 
The external walls are pierced with two rows 
of semicircular windows, encircled with triple 
rows of tiles, and tiles in double and triple rows 
alternate throughout with the squared stones : 
some of the large arches are turned with 
wedge-shaped stones and tiles. The rooms 
on the ground-floor must have been at least 
from twenty to thirty in number, and many of 
them are still almost perfect. A grand hall, sup- 
rted by two rows of columns, and terminat- 
ing inwards with an apse, is one of the por- 
tions of which the upper parts have been dis- 
mantled. 

The term Therme seems to have been given 
to this edifice in consequence of the hypocausts 
discovered, and for no other reason. By a 
strange mistake, it was usual to associate the 
hypocaust in all cases, with baths, with which, 
at least in the north of Europe, they seldom 
had any connection. The spacious dimensions 
of this building, the number and variety of 
the apartments, and the architectural elegance, 
may sanction our transferring to it the appella- 
tion of “ Palace,” heretofore applied to the 
Basilica noticed above. Insome of the rooms, 
it may be remarked, were found vestiges of 
tessellated pavements ; and the walls, in a few 
instances, appear to have been covered, to a 
certain height, with foreign marbles, and above, 
with frescoes in wide parallel bands of different 
colours, upon ared ground. It was at Treves, 
in the triclinium of AZolus, where Ausonius 
saw the beautiful fresco painting of Cupid 
crucified by the nymphs, which excited his ad- 
miration and suggested the theme of one of 
his poems. This is only one of numerous 
allusions, in ancient writers, which might be 
quoted in evidence of the beauty and grandeur 
of buildings which formerly existed at Treves, 
some of which, we can suppose, may be traced 
in the remains yet standing. 

In the vicinity of Treves, at about a quarter 
of a mile from the building mentioned above, 
is situated the amphitheatre. The high road 
conducts to one entrance, a path across gar- 
dens and fields to the other. It has been ex- 
cavated out of a small hill, the sides of which, 
now covered with vines, were thus made to 
serve the purpose of artificial walls. The ap- 
proaches, on both sides, were adapted both for 
carriages and foot passengers, with vaulted 
passages—a large one, and two of narrow 
width leading to the seats; and to these en- 
trances semicircular towers were attached, of 
which, on the south side, considerable portions 
are yet standing. The entrances are opposite 
to each other, at the distance of about 220 feet, 
which is also that of the greater axis of the 
ellipsis of the amphitheatre, the smaller being 
155 feet. The walls which surrounded the 
area and fenced in the spectators, and the cells 
allotted to the regulators of the sports, are still 
well reserved ; and a hollow, walled cave, to 
which is. an opening through the hill, on the 
city side, indicates the avenue by which the 
combatants were conducted to the arena. The 
concave sides of the hills show where rows of 
seats rose one above another; but no traces of 
them, or very few, are now to be distinguished. 
The area is well paved with slate, and a water- 
course runs below round the edge. This 
channel is conducted beneath the south en- 
trance and the high road, and empties itself, 
through an exceedingly perfect stone arch, into 
a valley. Though inferior to amphitheatres in 
the south of France and in Italy, in architec- 
tural features, it must still be regarded as a 
work of grand design, and when in perfect 
condition, which now we can only well com- 
prehend from restored views, must have pre- 
sented an imposing appearance, vast and pecu- 
liar, and not devoid of elegance, if we consider 
the decorations, of which some examples are 
preserved in the Porta Nigra. Its construction 
was admirably a for hearing, as, at the 
present dey, in — ilapidated condition, a voice 

aed to an ordinary conversation tone, can 
distinctly heard across the longest part of 
the area: a fact suggestive of no pleasing 
ideas, recalling to the i a ination no strains of 
melody or harmony delighting a refined and 





humane audience, but shocking the mind with 
the discordant sounds of misery, appropriate 
to this place of cruelty and death. The Roman 
men and women, who by thousands enjoyed the 
bloody spectacles of the amphitheatre, must 
have enjoyed with their ears, as well as with 
their eyes, the details of scenes which we 
shudder to think upon, and to which even the 
bull-fights, the prize-fights, and the horse-races 
of modern times present no parallel. No cry 
of despair, no groan of the dying, no shriek of 
the lacerated could have escaped unheard by 
the remotest spectator; and when the fero- 
cious Constantine turned such numbers of his 
helpless Frankish prisoners loose into the 
arena that the beasts stood still, satiated with 
slaughter, the audience, doubtless, returned 
home, if not with perfect satisfaction, at least 
with but few qualms of conscience,. The court 
sycophants and panegyrists of the day lauded 
these atrocities as noble and famous acts; but 
no age ever yet produced a tyrant without be- 
getting also men to praise him. 

Some little light is thrown on the approxi- 
mate date of the amphitheatre from a votive 
altar found on the spot, dedicated to Jupiter 
and Juno, for the health of Trajan, by a cen- 
turion of the sixth legion. But although this 
inscription shows the building was standing in 
the time of Trajan, it does not prove its non- 
existence anterior to his reign. Like most of 
the other great. edifices at Treves, its erection 
has been attributed to the time of Constantine; 
but more importance is to be attached to the 
testimony of the stone which the honest sol- 
dier set up for the health of Trajan than to the 
hyperboles of Eumenius, who sought more to 
ret his patron than to write unexaggerated 
acts. 

In 1211, the Archbishop of Treves gave the 
Roman amphitheatre to some monks for 
building materials. The argument of the 
archbishop was, that the ruins were of little 
or no account to the state, and that they had, 
for many ages, been useless.* In the deed of 
gift he speaks of them in the profoundest 
ignorance of their origin, although at that time, 
before the monks began to despoliate, the 
ruins must have preserved many of their finest 
features, and the seats were probably perfect. 
The prelate’s mode of reasoning on the utility 
of ancient monuments, was, in 1211, much 
the same as that of the corporation of London 
in 1843, when they gave up the remains of old 
London-wall, on Tower-hill, to be pulled 
down. Both were ruins; and, in the eyes of 
the owners, were merely useless rubbish. ‘The 
nations who scourged the tyranny and the 
misguided government of the Romans, doubt- 
less, in the intemperance of invasion and 
conquest, injured and dismantled public and 
private buildings; but, possession obtained, it 
is difficult to conceive the object of the indis- 
criminate destruction commonly laid to their 
charge. It is to acts such as those referred to 
above, done in times of quietude and peace, 
that the extermination of the works of ancient 
art should be attributed. We cannot under- 
stand why the Franks and Saxons should, for 
no obvious reason, wage war against their own 
property, but we have abundant evidence in 
historical records, and in recent events, to 
enable us to comprehend why prelates and 
corporations should order the destruction of 
what they considered useless. 

To the grand edifices of the Roman 
epoch yet extant at Treves, must be 
added the cathedral. It will hardly be 
allowed that this sacred edifice was, as has 
been supposed, a Christian church, built by 
order of Constantine. The man who could 
lead out his captive Frankish princes, and his 
other prisoners, to the beasts of the arena, was 
not likely to be so much influenced by the 
doctrines of Christianity, to which his deeds 
and his monuments show he paid but little, if 
any, respect. Neither is it certain that the 
building is of the age of Constantine, although 
it is unquestionably of Roman origin. e 
adaptation of some important pagan edifice, 
whether it were a palace, a temple, or a 
basilica, to a Christian church, is immediately 
apparent, while the internal arrangements, and 
parts of the fagade, may be assigned to the 
eleventh, and subsequent centuries; and no- 





ere, sicut a multis retro 
stabat,” &¢.—Annal, Trev., tom, ii: p. 110, wt ead 





where, perhaps, on this side the Alps, can 
there be fuund so fine and interesting an 
example of the kind. The north and south 
walls, pierced with windows, are entirely 
Roman. They are composed of squared stones 
and tiles, in alternate layers ; those of the tiles 
having two rows; the stones, in rows of three 
and four. In certain parts, however, this 
arrangement is modified, and the corners are 
turned wholly with tiles ; these walls are about 
130 feet in length, and 5 feet thick. The in- 
terior is divided into three divisions by four 
Corinthian columns, 46 feet high, and 44 feet 
in diameter. Opposite to these, on the walls, 
are pilasters. The columns have all been en- 
cased in masonry, but parts of the capitals 
protrude, indicating at once what is concealed, 
beneath. It is probable, also, that in the 
facade a good deal of Roman work may be 
found : in the tower we noticed arches, one of 
which is of large span, and 4 feet. thick, On 
the north side of the cathedral, some interest- 
ing Roman substructions. have been recently 
exposed. They consist of the remains of a 
hypocaust, and the bases of columns, which 
seem to indicate some lateral appendages to- 
the original Roman edifice; but to decide 
whether they are contemporaneous with it, or 
subsequent, I must refer to the valuable archi-- 
tectural work of Herr Schmidt, now in course: 
of publication. SMITH. 








TURNPIKE TOLL-BARS, 


No plan could be devised more obstructive 
of building, of the increase of houses, and the 
consequent enhancement of land near London 
than the establishment of toll-bars: the cus- 
tom is perhaps indispensable in the country, 
where the charge of repairs is more equitably 
laid on those wains which pay according to 
the traffic; but.in a town or city wherein all 
the inhabitants are chargeable with paving and 
lighting there seems to be slight reason for 
their continuance. Every inhabitant of a town 
is interested in the carriage causeway,whether 
he ply on it or not, inasmuch,as. his. quantum 
of provisions is drawn thereupon, and_.a8 he is 
concerned for the free intercourse of the drift- 
way; but the regulation of charge or liability 
to be rated is calculated justly on the rental of 
the tenement. 

Whether the scale of imposition throughout 
the country be just or not does not interfere 
with this question, and the glaring inegualities 
of charge on some roads, together .with the 
frequency of the extortion, would argue that. it 
was not; but the unfavourable position. of 
some suburban districts where there are bars 
as compared with others where there are none, 
shows great mismanagement, or heedlessness, 
or indiscretion. 

As the population increases the habitations 
multiply : the town grows outward, for it can- 
not be more compressed within. The villas 
erected far a-field are ultra-passed by others 
more distant, and then the intervals are filled 
in until one continuous street extends. six 
miles in every direction from St. Paul’s : some 
of the diverging lines are even longer; that to 
Stratford and by Hammersmith is a continued 
extension of the main arterial street, and. yet 
within the distance of one mile from Hyde 
Park-corner one way, and from.the Bank the 
other, we are arrested by a toll-collector, who 
makes you stand and deliver. 

When the groves of Brompton were the 
haunt of nightingales, and Mile-end or Bow 
the delight of the rusticating artisan, these 
modes of levying contributions might have 
been requisite; but now that all the surround- 
ing region is built upon and traversed by 
streets, with their squares and crescents, it 
would appear that such remanets of antiquity 
are miserably out of place. 

Why should Transporta Lodge, just twenty 
yards beyond the toll, have to pay 6d. a cargo 
for coals or pleasure parties more than No. 3, 
Beaumarché-terrace, which is twenty yards at 
this (the town) side of it? So far as the dis- 
tance traversed, there is none; and perhaps the 
sensible calculator (within bounds) who rents 
the latter, is the better able to pay. The hard- 
ship is, however, much greater in the proprietor 
of houses and building-grounds beyond the 
toll, for not only is the cost of the toll. taken 


,|into account by the candidate tenant, but the 


rate of omnibus fare is a main object for.con- 
| sideration on taking an abode. If the toll-bar 
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intervene, the bus charge is 6d., or, as at the 
Pine-Apple-gate, Edgeware-road, the inhabi- 
tant above bar (at Kilburn) has to walk beyond 
the gate, for the 3d. bus goes no farther; and 
if the day be wet, or other circumstances in- 
duce him to ride from his door, he must take 
the long bus and pay 6d., and this, perhaps, 
for only a few yards farther. 

Tt would appear'to persons like:me, not over 
intimate with municipal regulations, that the 
toll-bar would be better placed completely be- 
yond the bounds of the town, city, and pre- 
cincts; say, at least half-a-mile extra the mass 
of habitations, or what civic authorities may 
{for aught I know) call “the bilis of mortality.” 

Quite certain is it that Kensington, Notting- 
Kili, Kilburn, and such other places as are 
situated within the trust bounds, and without 
civic immunity, are subjected to grievous dis- 
advantages, and that the sooner the unseemly 
restrictive and onerous imposition of these 
barriers is removed the better for all parties. 

These bars are the ne plus ultra of barbarism, 
a plague to the man of business or pleasure- 
seeker; a sort of prison bound to the shop- 
keeper; of great public annoyance on Derby 
and such festive days; and, so far as Kensing- 
ton is concerned, likely to be unfavourable to 
free intercourse towards the Exhibition of 1851. 
Do, Mr. Editor, cry out against them, and get 
the press to echoa requiem to such incumbered 
Jegacies of our forefathers, as ill suited to our 
occasions and our day as. are the subjects of 
many other changes suggested by 

QuonpDaM. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Wretner there be any native inhabitants 
domiciled in this busy square, or parallelogram, 
Or trapezium, seems to be a matter of doubt, 
since it would appear that in such case their 

must be opened to the desolation in which 
the fair field of St. Martin’s is fallow. No: 
this is the quarter of strangers ; and the shop- 

rs of the vicinity having suburban villas, 
retire from town by nightfall, having no time 
in the day:to spare a glance from their busi- 
ness. The shopkeepers are literally and solely 
shopkeepers; and the real occupants are the 
alien visitants to the metropolis. 

In this state of things it has happened that 
an irruption of the Goths has overrun the 
turbary, and prostrated the whole forest of 
avborage within the once florid enceinte. 

‘ [tis a wonder, that in the pressure for patron~ 
age, our ministry have never appointed a ranger 
to so important a public domain: no eustos 
nor even a parish beadle! Surely it may be 
considered royal property, since George FI. has 
ridden the high horse in bronze there for above 
a century. Were such an officer appointed 
{and it would be quite as natural as a ranger 
at 41,2002. a year to Hyde-park), then this little 
member of the urban lungs might be clear of 
turbercles, healthy and free breathing as ever ! 

To a Joyal subject it is matter of deep con- 
eern to witness the indignity done to a glorious 
deceased potentate. Why, it was only yester- 
day that a ragged urchin (I suppose a dis- 
loyalist from St. Giles’s) was riding er croupe 
behind the stately effigy, and mocked defunct 
royalty with grimace and antics which none 
Observed, save the French denizens of that 
quarter, and your own horror-stricken corre- 
spondent. It was useless to reprove the ragga- 
muffin, for the attempt would have been in- 
stantly resented by fifty others, his companions, 
and§ my fate, however unmerited, must have 
been worse than Mr. Sloane’s, as there was a 
sea of mud on the spot to submerge or pelt 
me. All I could do was to ask a shopkeeper 

ite something about the square. He 
comprehended me not, but replied something 
about a square silk handkerchief, which he 
said was 5s. 4d. the square! 

In this dilemma I addressed myself to a 
cabman looking lugubrious on his stand, and 
leaning on the broken rails. He had had 
‘sufficient time for observation, for he had 
‘rested there, as he said, on his luck, three 
‘hours a day; and, struck by my concern for 
‘the condition of the green, complained that 
‘the householders about, if they did as they 
‘ought, should make a free cab-stand of the 
‘whole space, adding that he should bring in a 
‘favourite donkey to browse, and that, if that 
‘throve, he might try a few geese ; “for,” said 
he, “a drunken man fell against the railing a 


month back, and so weak was it that he stove 
it in:” 

The cabman’s reasoning was not amiss, for 
then the loose would be of use to somebody. 

But really, although thie may appear trifling, 
it is strongly characteristic of the neglect and 
misapplication of fine sites in London. Our 
sensitive neighbours are fully alive to our fail- 
ings, or rather want of taste and feeling, in 
these respects ; and in 1851, when John Bull is 
to receive so many visitors, his house ought te 
be swept and garnished. I will almost ven- 
ture to affirm that Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hen- 
derson, or some other of our horticulturists, 
would (if they did not plant the space with 
limes and laurels) at least sow it with mignon- 
nette, for the glory of England ! 

To give plans for a right application would 
be useless, as Fue Buriper has before-given 
them: those plans hitherto promulgated in 
the same way (like the Enclosure of the New 
Forest, recommended two years back in THe 
BuILDER), are seldom acknowledged, even when 
acted on. Another mode of dedication, how- 
ever, now occurs to me, which is, to cover the 
space simply with glass, for a flower or beauty 
market, in any kind or sort that may be popu- 
lar or useful. H. 

*,.* Our correspondent, “'The Idler in Lon- 
don,” has sent us an article with a similar 
suggestion to this last, but we arenot disposed 
to aid in enclosing the site’ permanently. 
We are anxious to see carried out the sugges- 
tion made in our pages some time ago to 
remove the railings, and pave ornamentally 
the whole area. 








FATAL ACCIDENT AT KING’S-CROSS 
TERMINUS. 

On Saturday last two men lost their lives, 
and two others were seriously injured, at the 
present temporary terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. 

In addition to the extensive coal depéts in, 
Maiden-lane, the company are having con- 
structed an immense granary. This building 
‘is on the south side of the station, abutting on a 
‘spacious dock constructed on the northern side 
of the Regent’s Canal, and immediately facing 
‘the dock and works of the Imperial Gas Com- 
pany. In the building a large number of 
\workmen in the employ of Mr. Jay, the con- 
‘tractor, were at work in various departments, 
and in a creek on the east side of the granary 
were employed a number of carpenters, saw- 
yers, &c., the latter, it is stated, working on a 
kind of floating saw-pit. Some workmen were 
employed in raising an iron girder to one of 
the upper floorings, by means of sheer legs. 
This girder, it is stated, is in weight from five 
to six tons, and the men had raised it to the 
fourth story, when suddenly the guide-rope 
broke, and the ponderous mass fell with a 
frightful crash, crushing everything in its 
progress downward to the creek, and killing 
one man (Kendal), a carpenter, and severely 
injuring other two men (Green and Rolfe), 
one of whom has since died. Another man 
was also injured. Some idea may be formed 
of the weight which fell, when it is stated that 
two large logs of timber placed across the 
creek, as a protection to the sawpit, were 
completely snapped asunder. 

An inquest has since been held, and the jury 
has returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 
The guide-rope was said to have been 13 inch 
in diameter, and quite sound ; but it broke by 
an accidental jerk in hoisting. 








Re-OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Grave-yarps.— Between 8th October and 
24th ult., it is said, 137 dead bodies have been 
added to the Spitalfields fever-still. The re- 
opening of the St. Andrew’s, Holborn, nuisance 
is justified on the ground that it is requisite, in 
order to horrify the Board of Health and the 
public, and so to compel them to “ pay up” 
the vested interests in the nuisance. 
leech that ever cries, “ give, give,” only feeds 
upon living blood, and often to the benefit of 
its victim ;. but vested interests in such loath- 
some sinks of corruption as town and city 
‘grave-yards, are a foul and tainted blot upon 
ee ig yn maw _— are ever 
erying 66 » ever fe : upon 
death and ion, to the utter, polletiont of 
‘the breath of li 
the benefit, of the living. 
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THE SALFORD PEEL TESTIMONIAL - 
COMPETITION. 

SurEty you have misinterpreted a. portion 
of the particulars furnished to competitors for 
the Peel Testimonial at Salford. You say 
that “ all the designs sent in are to: remain the 
property of the committee.” Now, if you look 
to the particulars sent out by the honorary 
secretaries, I do think (and hope) you will 
agree with me, that, although capable of 
double entendre, yet, taken with. its context, 
it infers that the whole of the selected designs 
are to be retained by the committee, and not 
that, without any payment for trouble and 
time, or any recognition of the money actually 
expended on the various drawings and models, 
the Salford people are to possess themselves of 
the entire collection. 

Surely, if they do act in this manner, it: will 
be downright robbery. I can assure you, for 
myself, that had I entertained the least idea of 
such an intention, the Salford Peel Committee 
would not even have had from me an applica- 
tion for particulars. 

The practice of architecture does to me 
appear to be ina most fearfully deplorable state, 
and in an exceedingly unhealthy and unsound 
condition. Competition is universally the 
order of the day: cheapness the shrine at 
which all offer up their homage. Without 
competing a young architect stands no chance 
whatever of getting anything todo in his pro- 
fession. He is, accordingly, forced to sanc- 
tion, by his own actions, a system, the cor- 
ruptness, iniquitous proceedings, and unartist- 
like result of which are repugnant to his whole 
nature. 

We juniors are, of a truth, pretty nigh as 
badly off as the poor sempstresses, and sadly 
do we require the help of another Tom Hood to 
embody for us the spirit and power of the 
“Song of a Shirt” in another and a novel 
form. A CoMPETITOR. 


*,* The wording of the particulars admits of 
the construction put upon it by our corre- 
spondent, but of the intention of the committee 
there is no doubt. Our own strong opinion 
upon the subject we have already expressed. 
We have received several letters from compe- 
titors complaining of the communication on 
this subject signed “X.,” but cannot print 
them. 








ree: INSTITUTE OF 
Own the 13th December the anniversary of 
Winckelmann’s birthday was celebrated as 
usual in the library of the above institution, 
which occurrence had not taken place but 
nominally since the year 1848. Still, the 
activity of the Italian archzologists seems not 
to have abated, in proof of which several in- 
teresting works in the process of publication 
were lying on the table, such as the ‘ Monu- 
menti Inediti,” the “ Annali Archelogici” for 
the current year. The most striking perform- 
ance, however, was the plan of the Via Appia, 
from Rome to Albano, destined to form several 
plates for the “ Monumenti Inediti,”’ which is 
the first accurate survey of the course of that 
road, the adjacent villas, tombs, &e. It has 
been made by M. Rosa, under the immediate 
superintendence of Canina. The meeting was 
opened by the president, Councillor Kestner, 
who, in a short: speech, prefaced the various 
papers to be brought before the society. A 
paper of Dr. Braun, the secretary, then fol- 
lowed, having for its object the central group 
of the frieze of the Parthenon, in which Mr. B. 
recognises, besides Demeterand Friptolemos,the 
heroes of the primeval history of Attica, Dr. 
Schmidt, of the University of Bonn, then ex- 
hibited a vase, sentlane at Naples for the 
museum of the University, with a 
tion of Bellerophon returning to Iabates, after 
various adventures; a subject not often met 
with on vases. Dr. Braun then spoke on the 
collection, 
found near Rome. It is ornamented with 
Bacchie sculptures of great excellence; and 
Dr. B. explained the use of such relievos for 
the porticos of ancient houses and i 





and to the destruction, not. 
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attended by most of the Roman savans and 
amateurs, as well as many distinguished 
foreigners. The Archeological Institute will 
in future resume its regular weekly meetings, 
whence a continuation of useful and interesting 
researches is to be anticipated. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

At the late Quarter Sessions for the county 
of Essex, it was stated that the Lunatic Asy- 
lum Building Committee had not yet come to 
any decision as to the twelve tenders received 
by them on the 16th of September last, in 
accordance with the specifications and work- 
ing drawings prepared on the plans sanctioned 
by the Sessions, and approved by the Seeretary 
of State, for the erection of the new Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum for the county.——The small 
but ancient church at Barham has been lately 
undergoing considerable repair and restora- 
tion. The exterior has been renovated, and a 
new bell-turret added. The interior has been 
re-seated, with new pulpit, &e., and the roof 
thrown open to the church, with framed trusses, 
pendants, &c., neniy san The works were 
executed from plans furnished by Mr, Allen, of 
St. lves, architect.-—-The new Corn Exchange 
at Thrapstone was opened on Wednesday in 
last week. The building has been erected 
entirely at the cost of Mr. Freeman Roe, of 
Camberwell (formerly a resident in the 
town), and is situated im the rear of the 
Court-house, the entrance being common 
to both. The roof is partly boarded on 
the inside, and the upper part glazed. 
——AA cenotaph to the late Mr. John Neame, 
of Selling-court, has been placed in the parish 
church ot Selling, according to the Kentish 
Gazette. Te consists of a window, in three 
compartments, with stained glase, subject, the 
persble of theGood Samaritan. It is executed 

y Willement, The monument, immediately 
beneath the window, is from the atelier of Mr. 
George Coo of Canterbury, and executed 
by Mr. H, . ay, a student of the Royal 
Academy. It ig composed of Caen stone, 
and is divided imto three compartments, of 
the ear K ) style of architecture. 
In the eentre is the tablet. —— The 
Portsmouth Cowneil are about te consider 
the practicability of obtaining commercial 


docks within the borough.—Some ninety | rod, 


pounds a year being found necessary to be 
collected by farthing rate at Winchester for 
the support and rvation of the Museum 
already Caan thee, it seems to be a 
question at 
means will 
started ig that the county will benefit by 
a sight of it without paying its farthing also 
towards the in view !——-At the recent 
Warwick Quarter Sessions the County Lunatic 
Asylum Committee reported that they had ac- 
cepted Mr, John Heritage’s tender for supplying 
and fixing the warming apparatus at the Asy- 
lum for the sum of 1,2501., to be completed by 
the 1st of May next; that the works are pro- 
ceeding, and that the asylum will be open for 
the reception of patients by the end of the 
summer of 1651.----At the Hereford Sessions, 
Messrs. F and Walker, the architects 
of the New Joint Counties Lunatie Asylum, 
reported the progress made in the building, 
and the amount expended. Up to the 13th 
of December, the total expenditure was 
19,7897. 188, 113d, A further sum of 1,000/. 
will be sufficient to carry on the work for the 
next two months. The Paul-street baths 
and washhouses at Liverpool have not only 
paid all their expenses, but, after bathing 
30,000 persons gratuitously, have thrown a 
clear profit of 130/. into the publie purse.—— 
At the weekly meeting of Sakdrerpecl Health 





pean. on Thursday in last week, the 
sub-committee on new reported, that 
the engineer had submitted and specifi. 


cations for the new baths in High Park-street, 
Toxteth-park ; estimated cost, 5,299. 13s. 5d. 
The sub-committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the plans by the general committee, 
and that they should direct the engineer 
to prepare working drawings, with a view 
to the same being proceeded with. The 
engineer stated that he had ascertained that 
the salt water at Brighton was raised 600 
feet, and at Ramsgate 100 feet above the level, 
for the purpose of supplying the public baths, 

he was of opinion that no difficulty what- 






— whether the requisite 
granted. An objection} The 
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ever existed to the proposition of supplying all 
the baths in the town with salt water. Mr. 
Newland’s suggestion was acted on, by the 
matter being postponed. The corporation 
of Liverpool have come to a determination to 
guard the lange deposit of gunpowder in the 
neighboaiiant of their town against lightning. 
It is expected that the site of the small tem- 
porary magazines in, which the 800 tons of 
powder are deposited, will be eventually re- 
moved to, some greater distance from the shores 
of the port. Sir W. Snow Harris, at the re- 
quest of the corporation, has visited and in- 
spected the buildings, and ided a plan of 
lightning conductors, which is to be imme- 
diately carried out under his immediate 
direction. ——The_ statue of the eelebrated 
Dalton has beer at length placed im the niche 
originally formed for it in the block of bmild- 
ing at the corner of John Dalton-street and 
Deansgate, Manchester. The work is the pro- 
duction #. Mr, coals eye ye Smith, 
sec w. tis of Caen stone; and, i ing 
a tal of 8 inches, is 7 feet 11 inches high. 
The philosopher is represented as some six 
years of age. The statue has been exec 

at the cost of Mr. Peter Bowker, the owner of 
the property.——-On the Ist of January, the 
Manchester Water - works Company were 
denuded of their powers, and the Corporation 
took possession of the entire works, new and 





old, for the water supply to the inhabitants, | 


under the provisions of their Act. The 
daily supply of water will be, for the 
present, only a small proportion of that 
which will ultimately flow into the chan- 
nel, when all the connecting links from 
the wpper gathering grounds are completed. 


The Corporation have ordered the water rate | 


to be levied as from the Ist of January. Some- 
where about seventy miles of street piping 
have been completed, leaving something over 
twenty-five miles of piping still to be laid. It 
is manifest, says the Manchester , 
that if the number of plumbers in the towa 
were iplied fourfold for the nonce, several 
weeks must elapse before the ratepayers eould 
receive the water supply. Even if the 
staff of bers work night and day, it will 
be months before all the blocks of houses 
throughout the boreugh are fitted up with 
water piping.——At a woollen mill at Oaken- 
a, near pair te lately, while —— . 
twenty-seven workpeople were running oO 
an upper room at the call of the factory-bell, 
the floor fell in and injured some of them dan- 
gerously, while a steam pipe at the same time 
broke and severely scalded several of them. 
» whole of the floor fell in, but the 
iron beama of the floor below remained. 
The building was erected only about 
two years since. ——~The reservoir for sup- 
plying Leeds with water is said to have lately 
been nearly empty, through a long drought. 
Its capacity is 217 million gallons, -—— 
The Leeds eouncil have resolved to appoint a 
coramittee to superintend the preparation of a 
Bill to be introduced into Parliament next 
to empower them to make and sell gas, and to 
appropriate the surplus profits to the ve- 
ment of the borough, One of the en 
said he hoped the gas companies would lower 
the price of so as to obviate the necessity 
of going te Parliament. The same corpora- 
tion have also recently resolved,“ That as 
the attempt to raise funds by public sub- 
scription has failed, it ie iq the epinion of this 
council desirable to erect a town-hall, in- 
cluding suitable corporate buildings, and that 
@ committee be —— Bee the ~ 
uisite inquiries, including ¢ ocuring o 
and other information, with toes to ex- 
pend any sum not exceeding 200/., and report 
thereon to the council."——-A new church is 
being constructed at Bowling, in Yorkshire, 
entirely of iren and stone, except the rafters of 
the roof. The eeat will be about 4,000/.—— 
The foundation-stone of a new church, to be 
celled St. John’s (the Evangelist), has been 
laid at Langeliffe, near Settle. Mr. John 
Green Paley, of Oatlands, Harrogate, has pro- 
vided the endowment, and contributed the 
funds for the erection, aided by a 
grant from the Ripon Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society. The church, which will afford 
accommodation for about 300 persons, is to 
be built in a simple style of village church 
architecture, under the superintendence of 





Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, of Bradford, 


















architects.——The Bishop of Durham has pre- 
sented 1,000/, towards the erection of a new 
church at Blyth; Northumberland, provided that 
4,000/. niére are subscribed for the purpose. — 
An additional supply of water appears to be 
wanted by the Whittle’ Dean Water Company 
at Gateshead—a new company, if we mistake 
not, with works but recently constructed. 
The proprietors have recently held a meeting, 
“to take into consideration, and, if approved 
of, to authorise the construction of works and 
adoption of measures for securing an additional 
supply of water at Whittle Dean.” The 
parish church of Rothbury, Northumberland, 
was reopened on the 20th ult. It has been 
restored in the Early English style, with lancet 
windows, pitched roof, and lofty tower. The 
expense has been defrayed by subscriptions of 
landowners and others, at the head of whom: 
the Duke of Northumberland has contributed 
the munificent sum of 8007. The rector, the 
Rey. €. Vernon Harcourt, has also restored 





the chaneel———-Mr, R, Thornton, of Cannon- 
hill, Merton, Surrey, is erecting free schools 


and seheol-houses. at Burton-in-Lonsdale, his _ 
native village. ‘They are in the Elizabethan 
style, and are expected to be finished in May 
next.——On Friday week the new Episcopal 
Church, for some time in course of erection at 
Bailieston, in the diocese of Glasgow, was 
opened for public worship. This small edi- 
fiee has been erected chiefly for the benefit 
of the colliers residing at Bailieston and the 
neighbouring villages, which comprise a popu- 
lation of about 4,000. The site was granted. 
by the Springhall Coal Company, and the 
levelling and plans were supplied gratuitously 
by Messrs. Clark and Bell, architects. About 
7001. were subscribed for the erection, chiefly 
by persons connected with the locality; and it 
is gratifying to mention that among the sub- 


seribers were nearly 200 colliers and workmen 
employed in the district, The structure is in 
the Old English style. 








Tue Associative LaBpour PRINCcIPLE.— 
A public meeting was held on Thursday 
evening in last week, at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Manchester, to consider the subject of 
co-operation and associative labour, and to 
listen to the addresses of a deputation from the 
central associative labour committee, formed in 
London. Amongst those present were Pro- 
fessor Maurice, Mr. Thomas Hughes (bar- 
rister), and others. The chair was occupied 
by the Rev. T. G. Lee. 

“ Beruin Parrerns.”— Berlin patterns, 
and work properly so called, were not known 
till 1804, when the first pattern, on checked 
paper, was published by a printseller in 
Berlin. In 1810, Madame Wittich, wife of a 
printseller in that city, and herself a celebrated 
workwoman, urged her husband to engage in 
that branch of his business with more spirit. 
And, since his time, more than 14,000 Berlin 
patterns have been published; and more than 
1,200 persons are now engaged in colouring | 
and preparing them. are worked on 
canvass, either worsted or silk, with wool - 
manufactured at Gotha, and dyed at Berlin. 
Formerly, the Germans imported their yarn 
from us; now they have attained far greater 
perfection than ourselves. Their patterns are, 
however, deficient in that subdued and tasteful 
effect, to be found in the manufacture of the | 
Gobelins : there is too much glare and frippery . 
in their colours and designs to be as yet 
natural, ‘They were introduced into England ~ 
in benrss\ by Mr. Wilks, of ss econ bee ; 
im a large quantity of patterns from 
Berlin; and from t , and Paris, the best 
materials of silk, wool, &c.; and, moreover, 
engaged the best French workers to accom- 
pany him to this country. To this gentleman — 
we owe an art which gives amusement to so 
many of our ladies; and is sometimes the 
horror of their husbands and brothers.— 
Familiar Things : “ The Needle.” 

*,* The writer might have said, not merely 
“an art” which gives “amusement,” but a 
business which gives occupation and bread to 
thousands of industrious females. Those who 
know how greatly respectable empl for 
females is needed, will appreciate the | of 
the benefit which Mr. Wilks has conferred « 
upon the community. The number of persons — 
in England now engaged in the trade is quite — 
extraordinary. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, PERTHSHIRE. 


Trinity College, Glenalmond, was originally 
set on foot for the purpose of affording to 
Scotland the advantage of a sound religious 
and classical education, in an establishment 
conducted on the principles of the Church, 
with careful domestic superintendence, and, at 
the same time, on such moderate terms as 
would render it accessible to the middle classes 
of the community. 

The Institution was opened in 1847, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. C. Words- 
worth, A.M., warden; the Rev. H. E. Moberly, 
sub-warden, and five assistants. Since then, 
the number of students has steadily increased : 
in the senior department there are now twelve 
theological students ; in the other department, 
the number of boys is about seventy. 

Trinity College is situated ten miles north- 
west of Perth; from which you proceed by the 
road to Crieff, through one of the finest parts 
of Perthshire, as far as the village of Methven; 
you then strike off to the right, and pass over 
a track of high land, rough but well wooded, 
and thence descend into Glenalmond, where 
you catch a glimpse of the college. 

The buildings, however, are not fully seen 
on this side of the valley until you approach 
within the grounds. Glenalmond stretches 
east and west about sixteen miles, skirting 
the south lateral range of the Grampians : 
the land here descends rather gently to the 
centre of the valley, and is there abruptly far- 
rowed out for the bed of the river Almond, to 
the depth of some 150 feet, forming many 
tortuous windings, open haughs, and steep 
rocky banks covered with wood; and it is 
upon a flat table of ground over one of these 
beautiful turns of the river that the college is 





situated, and certainly a more romantic and 
secluded spot, could not well have been 
chosen. 

The buildings, as shown by the engraving, 
form three sides of a-quadrangle, the fourth or 
south side being closed only by a low cloister. 
The inside of the quadrangle measures 180 
feet square. 

The west or entrance facade to the left of 
the engraving embraces the sub-warden’s 
apartments, on the extreme left, with the 
visitors’ room and porter’s house ; over which 
are some of the dormitories ; and south of the 
great tower are the divinity students’ apart- 
ments and lecture-room. The warden’s house 
is on the extreme south. The north side of 
the quadrangle, parallel to the river, is occu- 
pied on the ground floor by the school-rooms 
and study rooms, over which are continued 
the dormitories in the two upper floors. 

The great kitchen, with its appertainments, is 
placed at the extreme north-east, having the 
servants’ rooms above. 

The first floor of the dormitories, extending 
over the two sides of the quadrangle, is occu- 
pied by the students of the senior department, 
having a range of bedrooms, 12 feet by 9, on 
both sides of a central corridor. The upper 
dormitories for the junior boys extend over the 
same space, the apartments are 9 feet by 7, 
arranged along each side, and enclosed with 
deal i 5 to 7 feet high, and open 
above, so that each boy has a separate room 
to himself. The lodgings of the tutors are 
placed at equal distances over the dormitories, 
to secure a more perfect supervision. 

The cloisters are carried entirely round the 
quadrangle, partly within the main buildings 
and partly without. The whole of the apart- 





ments are heated by warm-water pipes, con- 
ducted in troughs under the floors. 

The entire structure is composed of a stone 
ofa reddish gray hue, and of great durability, 
which is very abundant in this quarter. 

The buildings, as above described, are in the 
late domestic style of Gothic, but the chapel is 
of an earlier period (Geometric), and is an edifice 
of considerable size. The inside dimensions are 
120 feet by 35 feet, and it is 65 feet high to 
the ridge: the whole of the side windows are 
already fitted with stained glass, by Messrs. 
Powell; but the east and west windows, being 
of great dimensions, are filled with plain 
glass until funds can be raised to furnish them 
in a more fitting style. The roof is open 
to the ridge, with arched couples: the 
whole is stained dark, and the compartments 
over the chancel are gilded. The principal 
fittings of the interior are of oak, and it will 
accommodate 126 students, besides 44 stall- 
seats. The ante-chapel, 35 feet square, is 
divided off at the west-end by a deal screen, 
12 feet high, within which, upon a floor 
slightly raised, are the benches for the 
domestics, &c., which are again divided by an 
open screen from the benches and stalls of the 
college. The walls of the chapel are wains- 
cotted all round 12 feet high, with Gothic 
headings. The chancel floor is of white and 
black stone. The organ is placed in a large 
recess on the north side of the chapel beyond 
the open screen. 

It is much to be etted that funds have 
not yet been procured for building the large 
school-room and the dining hall, and thereby 
completing the east side of the quadrangle, as 
shown in the engraving: in the mean time one 
of the large study rooms is used as a dini 
hall; but we confidently hope that the appe' 
now being made to the public will soon enable 
the council to proceed with these very necessary 
buildings. 

We must not omit to notice, that ample 
means for the healthy exercise and amusement 
of the student has been provided in the shape 
of cricket-ground, ball-court, and skating- 
pond, besides the never-failing amusement of 
fishing in the river, and enjoyment of the walks 
on its wooded banks. 

About 45,000/. have already been expended 
on the buildings and grounds connected there- 
with, and it is calculated that a further sum of 
17,0007. will be required to complete the 
whole.* Mr. John Henderson, of Edinburgh, 
is the architect. 








ANGLE WINDOW, VENICE. 


Tuis is one of those picturesque features 
with which the street architecture of Venice 
abounds; it forms the angle of the building 
on the first floor, and the proportions of the 
column and tracery of the window head ‘are 
therefore necessarily heavy, in order to bear 
the superincumbent weight. The character of 
the detail, like most of the Italian Gothie, 
shows the influence of the classic models. THe 
figures of animals on the angles of the balco: 
form good terminations to that feature. ; 








West or Scortanp ACADEMY OF THE 
Fine Arts.—This exhibition has been opened 
for the admission of the working classes, day 
and evening, at one penny per head. “The 
committee,” says the Glasgow Gazette, “ would 
gladly have given free admission, but it was 
thought the penny would exclude no one 
desirous of visiting the exhibition, while i 
would tend to prevent the overcrowding of 
those who might go to derive profit as well as 
pleasure.” 


St. Grorce’s CHaPeL.—We are glad to 
observe that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests are repairing the turrets and 
pinnacles on the north side of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Chapel, and we hope they will 
extend their operations to the pinnacles on the 
other portions, many of the beautiful coats of 
arms and other carvings being much dilapi- 
dated. ‘The dean and canons have lately been 
further embellishing the chapel by new stained 
glass windows, those on the south side 
are now in course of being filled with the same 
material.— Windsor Express. fa 


* About 36,0002, raised by subscription, mainly in 
' were by a 
















































































































































THE WATER COMPANIES. 
At the close of an article in the new number 
of the Westminster Review, condemnatory of 
the Board of Health’s scheme for supplying 
‘London with water, the writer says :— 

“ Having thus freely expressed ourselves on 
this plan, we would most carefully guard our- 
selves from being misunderstood, as advocating 
tue cause of the present companies, and their 
modes and sources of supply. There is, un- 
doubtedly, much to condemn; but we are far 
from thinking that the mutual check of these 
great bodies, who are extremely jealous of each 
other, may not be valuable to the consumers. 
The consumption of water is not expansible, 
nor is it a manufactured article, like gas: any 
attempt at coalition and centralisation will 
have its attendant evils, and certainly the most 
recent and successful attempts at amalgama- 
tion, that of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
‘Companies, was not by any means advan- 
tageous to the public, although so highly 

faded by the Clay school of economists. 
ake that within several years two com- 
panies should have united, to do no better 
than erect works for pumping from the Thames 
below Battersea-bridge, with a suction-pipe, 
opposite the Ranelagh and King’s: Scholars’ 
Pond Sewer, and only half a mile above the 
great gas and bone-grinding establishments at 

auxhall—ecce signum—in the tall clean stand- 
pipes and chimneys near the Nine Elms sta- 
tion. We should earnestly advise the present 
water companies to beware of paying high 
dividends, and rather to reserve their surplus 
profits to meet the spirit of the times and the 
unavoidable march of events and of improve- 
ment. The stewardship is an important one, 
and we believe that there is every reasonable 
chance of such an extension of the metropolis 
as to make either new efforts by the present 
companies, or new companies for the outlying 
districts, a certain and safe investment of capi- 
tal, with the additional advantage of doing 
common justice to the water-rate payers, who 
are entitled to be heard in their cry for reform, 
although one may be not disposed to accede to 
them a vote in the management of concerns 
which require careful attention, and that kind 
of energy and control which is only to be 
found successfully applied by those with whom 
it is a pocket question.” 

In conclusion he observes :— 

“ Among the numerous schemes which have 
been prepared for the mext session of Parlia- 
ment, for better supplying water to the whole 
or part of the metropolis, it is singular that the 
Board of Health project, although open to the 
public, has not found any one to pay the ex- 
pense of the necessary plans, so as to give it a 
— before the Legislature: We are to 

pure spring water from Watford, on the 
morth; on the south, the Wandle is to be re- 
lieved of sewerage, and pumped up for supply- 
ing the district which it traverses; in the west, 
the Thames is to be delivered from Henley; 
and, in the east, immense reservoirs are to be 
formed in the valleys of the Lee, while the old 
New River is to be straightened, enlarged, and 
shortened in its windings, by twelve miles out 
of forty, so as to carry the great additional 
volume of water, which would be available for 
London, at the. elevation of Islington. This 
plan is designed to give, by means of the re- 
Servoirs, that amount of soft water stored at 
flood time, which, mixed with the pure chalk- 
borne streams of the district, would offer a 
moderately soft water to the consumer, in lieu 
of the present undoubtedly hard supply. The 
principle of this project was in fact to a great 
“extent sanctioned by the Legislature during 
areemsion: We will leave for the present the 
i ion of these several plans, feeling as- 
sured that Parliament will not allow another 
session to pass without deciding fairly on the 
merits of each and all of the rival schemes.” 

The Times has said lately on the same sub- 
_ Ject,—“ The propositions which lie at the bot- 

tom of the question are not difficult of demon- 
stration. London is now supplied imperfectly 
and irregularly with bad water at a great 
outlay: it ought to be supplied cheaply and 
well. ‘Water cannot be too pure from all ad- 
mixture, animal, vegetable, or mineral—or- 
— or inorganic. For genera! uses the 
ce of any particular bias is most mani- 
inculcated. ‘The effects of a pute and 
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from the possession of a perfect solvent and a 
good detergent are equally beyond calculation. 
We might go further and plead for classes 
whose comfort and self-respect hang upon this 
eimple element, and to whom tea and soap are 
luxuries which they can ill afford to waste. 
We might urge the growing danger of a cal- 
careous diathesis, and the unpleasant rough- 
ness imparted to our cuticle. We might allude 
to the extended sale of bleaching liquid, and 
the extended depreciation of our under-gar- 
ments. We might put in a plea for Mr. 
Cruikshank and his ‘brother tee-totallers, now 
exposed to a double temptation, inasmuch as 
they must at once reject whatis nice and con- 
demn themselves to that which is nasty; but 
we would not add to the credibility of a fact 
which stands confessed—the first and greatest 
city in the universe ought not longer to sus- 
tain the reproach of neglecting the first and 
greatest addition which she could make to. 
the solidity of her institutions, the splendour 
of her streets, and the list of her charities.’ 





JOHN KAY, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
SPINNING-JENNY. 

Ir has been the custom of John Bull, from 
time immemorial, to reward the inventive facul- 
ties, genius, or heroism, of Albion’s sons not 
(more’s the pity) with substantial proofs of his 
approbation during their lifetime, but with 
“statues” to their memory after death! 
Alas! how many of our greatest men (Nature’s 
noblemen) have passed from. this work-a-day 
world to that 


**Bourne from whence no traveller returns ” 


in poverty and obscurity—unpitied and un- 
cared for. The “hero of a hundred fights,” it 
is true, has lived to see statues around him, 
plentiful as blackberries; but this is the excep- 
tion to the rule: for bow many years did old 
Time roll on before justice was done to our 
immortal Shakspeare? In our own times, 
how long before the naval hero who never 
knew what fear was, was handed down to pos- 
terity in Trafalgar-square? and how long it 
will be before his dying request will be com- 
plied with by his grateful country, Heaven 
only knows! 

There is one man whose inventive genius 
enabled a barber to become a prince, in 
point of wealth—whose genius has enabled 
others to amass princely fortunes — whose 
genius enabled the poorest of the poor to wear 
clothing and buy it for next to nothing: so 
cheaply, indeed, can what was once a luxury 
be now made, that in Manchester and other 
districts, it is well known that the article 
(calico) is used by shopkeepers as cheaper and 
better than paper-bags—and yet this man has 
found not one soul to “propose” even a 
monument to his memory. . Need I say that I 
allude to Joun Kay, the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny; and yet this man was left by 
Arkwright (the barber, who made his fortune 
by his means) to die in poverty and dis- 
tress. Surely, surely it is not yet too late to 
do justice tosuch a man! Surely the present 
inheritors of old Arkwright’s princely fortune, 
built, colossal as it was, upon the energies of 
this poor man, cannot refuse to “come down 
handsomely” towards a statue to poor John 
Kay’s memory, even if they do not think it 
worth while to defray the cost, as they ought, 
out of their own private purse. 

I feel so satisfied that something should and 
could be done, that I venture to suggest the 
subject to you, There is not among the mecha- 
nics a holiday visitor to Gravesend who brings 
away his shrimps in a cotton bag, who would 
not, I am convinced, put down his trifle, 
should those who have benefited by “ poor 
John Kay’s invention” fail to do what, is 
right. R. Knevert. 








Mr. Beavroy’s ScHooL, LAMBETH.— 
We have before now mentioned the large 
school-house erected in Lambeth, at the cost 
of Mr. Beaufoy, who seems never to tire of 
doing good works, and so exemplifying what 
his name imports. Beau-foy and a fine faith 
are now synonymous in English as well as 
French. A correspondent ‘tells us that the 
following genial and suggestive quotation has 
been placed upon the school :—‘“ They that 
do teach young babes, do it with gentle means 
and easy tasks.” bin 









IPSWICH GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
oe COMPETITION. 

THE letter which appeared in your paper of 
last.week, in reference to the competition for 
the Ipswich Grammar School, is in part unfair, 
in part untrue. 

It is unfair to several. gentlemen of the 
highest character to leave it to be supposed, that 
the number of designs under consideration 
was reduced to fourteen with no more delibe- 
ration than could be bestowed upon them in 
the space of their first meeting. The designs 
had been most carefully studied by them as 
individuals, and they, therefore, met in com, 
mittee to give formal sanction to conclusions 
already formed. There was no such “ quick 
work ” as your correspondent supposes. 

The same careful and repeated examination 
in the interval enabled them, at their second 
meeting, to reduce the reserved plans to four, 
which were not exclusively by Ipswich archi- 
tects. A man’s style of drawing is as easily 

ised as his handwriting, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the plans of loc 
architects should be known. But that the 
committee were perfectly uncorrupt may be 
inferred from the fact, that one local design was 
rejected because it avowedly exceeded in cost 
the sum stated in their advertisement, although 
it was accompanied by an offer of pecuniary 
assistance to carry it out. 

Again, the premium was not absolutely as- 
signed to Mr. Woolnough, but on the condition 
that his estimate was proved correct: When 
this was found otherwise, the committee in+ 
tended to fall back upon the other designs. If 
these, too, failed on this point, the discredit 
must have lain with the architects. But the 
attack of your correspondent has caused the 
withdrawal of almost all the plans. ; 

This may force them to apply to some archi; 
tect for a new or an amended design. But I 
am authorised to say that it is untrue that they 
have employed any one to do so as yet, and to 
deny that to their knowledge any one has been 
making a piratical use of the designs com+ 
mitted to their care. 

I inclose my card, and am 

Nor One or THE CoMMITTEE. 





I am anxious to bear testimony to the 
truth of the statement of your contributors as 
to the unfair and unhandsome conduct of the 
Committee for selection in this matter. Being 
near the town, and somewhat interested in the 
competition, on application I was admitted to 
see the designs submitted for the proposed new 
school, many of which were good, and must 
have cost much time and money in their com- 
pletion; and it was with some degree of pain 
I observed the careless indifference which was 
shown in the preservation of the designs so 
liberally entrusted for their selection. 

After looking round the room with a young 
gentleman who was sent to show me, I en- 
quired if he could tell me which was the design 
selected: when pointed out I involuntarily 
started, and asked if he knew the author, 
when it was reluctantly admitted to be. a resi- 
dent in the town, at the same time pointing out 
two other designs near, as the production of 
resident architects. This was before the selec- 
tion was determined, and when the motto only 
should have been known. On examining the 
plans of the one supposed to be selected, I 
was still more perplexed to divine the reasons 
or grounds on which its. merits rested, as it 
appeared. to me to be ill-arranged and ill-con- 
structed, and certainly had fewer claims: in 
point of taste and purity of design than any I 
saw; indeed, I should be sorry to see the 
building erected. If the design pointed out to 
me be, as you state, the production of a resident 
architect, and the one decided on by the com- 
mittee as the best (I do not recollect: the motto), 
I think in justice it should be published; and 
if the author of the design bearing the motto, 
“cum spes labore,” would also allow his to be 
published, the public will. be able to form some 
opinion as to their relative merits. 

I should think these about equivalent as to 
cost ; there were others more elaborate. 

If the committee found themselves in a 
difficulty in making their selection, or, as it 
appears, they were not unanimous in opinion, 
they might easily have called in some profes- 
sional. gentleman, who would have assisted 
them and relieved them in part of their respon- 





sibility. Noone will deny but that the com- 
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mittee were at full liberty to employ any archi- 
tect they might think proper in the first 
instance, or to select any design they chose, 
ovided all the competitors were remunerated; 
on having issued an advertisement, on their 
honouras gentlemen, by which one individual 
only was to receive remuneration, they were 
no longer at liberty to decide, except as to the 
merits and suitability of the designs so sub- 
mitted for their consideration. How far this 
has been complied with, I will leave to the 
opinion of any person who may have the op- 
portunity of seeing the designs sent in. ‘This 
may not, perhaps, amount to the fact of 
“ obtaining goods under false pretences ;” but 
it certainly is obtaining from ardent, aspiring, 
and talented members of the profession that 
which cost them much time and money, and 
deserves liberal encouragement, which I hoped 
it would have received from every intelligent 
and enlightened mind, and from this com- 
mittee, in return for the very liberal response 
which was made to their public request. To 
issue an advertisement requiring so great a 
personal sacrifice, and not act up to the spirit 
of it, is certainly dishonest, if not illegal.—I 
send you my name. HonestTAs. 





T beg leave to suggest that a meeting of 
architects should be called, to raise a fund for 
the purpose of trying the legal liability of these 
Ipswich worthies. It seems to me hardly fair, 
that in a question involving the interest of all, 
any one architect should have to fight the 
battle single-handed. I should be very glad 
to do all in my power, and I think the profes- 
sion generally would do the same. 

C. VICKERS. 





I was one of those who were foolish enough to 
try for the Ipswich competition, and since the 
time I sent it in, I have heard nothing either 
of the committee’s decision, or of my design, 
except what I have gleaned from your columns, 
in which I have just read of the very strange 
proceedings which took place. What strikes 
me as the strangest part of the affair, is, that 
though it was nominally settled a fortnight 
ago, all the designs have been retained for the 
especial benefit of the favoured one. I hope, 
sir, that, with your usual fairness, you will 
publish this communication, and the letters 
you may receive from others. 
J. Cuarxe, Architect. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


By a work recently published, it appears 
that there were in operation, at the commence- 
ment of 1849, in different parts of the globe, 
a total length of 18,656 miles of railway, on 
which a capital of 368,567,000/. had been 
actually expended. Besides this, it is estimated 
that there were, at same epoch, in progress of 
construction, a further extent of 7,829 miles, 
the cost of which, when completed, would be 
146,750,0007. Thus, when these latter lines 
shall have been brought into operation, the 
population of Europe and the United States 
{for it is there only that railways have made 
any progress) will have completed, within the 
period of less than a quarter of a century, 
26,485 miles of railway; that is to say, a 
greater length than would completely surround 
the globe, at a cost of above 500,000,000/. 
sterling. To: accomplish this stupendous 
work, human industry must have appropriated, 
out of its annual savings, 20,000,000/. for 
twenty-five successive years.——— It appears 
from a statement in Herapath’s Journal, that 
the traffic returns on the following railways 
during the second half of the year 1850, were 
increased as follows :——-Midland, 2? per cent. ; 
Great Western, 43 per cent.; London and 
‘Brighton, »52; Caledonian, 6}; London and 
North-Western, 63; Newcastle and Carlisle, 
‘84; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 83; London 
and South-Western, 9; Bristol and Exeter, 
“203; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 113; 
Ulster, 14; Belfast and Ballymena, 19}; 
Great Southern and Western, 20; South De- 
‘von, 21; South-Eastern, 23}; York and 
North Midland, 25; Lancashire and York- 
‘shire, 253; Lancaster and Carlisle, 284; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 293; 


ep 
| the: , per cent, 
On the Eastern Counties, a decrease in the 


traffic for the past half-year is shown of 





16,8947.,. or 4} per it.The, Times, 
in a leading article, In,; which it takes 
a hopeful. view of the, prospects of ,“ our 
splendid railway system,” now, as it. were, 
completed, urges tourists to turn their sight- 
seeing eyes into the interior of their own native 
country, and thus to induce. the publishers to 
finish their “ Handbook of England,” which 
is actually “not yet out,” but from which they 
will learn what doubtless is better known to 
some foreign tourists than to mony English 
ones, that “ routes may be marked out. which 
will give, within a month’s tour, a dozen cathe- 
drals equal to almost any in Belgium, a dozen 
noblemen’s seats, with fine collections accessi- 
ble to the public, besides parks, ruins, rural 
scenery, natural curiosities, historical monu- 
raents, and curious manufactures, to almost 
any extent.” With such tours, as plainly 
raarked out as those in the continental hand- 
books, we shall soon, the Editor thinks, have 
cur tourists consenting to take at least one 
holiday in three in their native country: and 
to this we earnestly respond—so may it be. 
The excursion system, at least, has taken root, 
and will, itself, easily stretch into tourist 
temptations. But innkeepers as well as rail- 
way companies, must overhaul their charges, 
and no better epoch of such an era can possi- 
bly present itself than this present year ONE 
of. international and industrial motion, mix- 
ture, and amalgamation. The opening of the 
more mature moiety of the nineteenth century 
is an epoch which peculiarly recommends 
itself to such considerations with all amongst 
whom its past moiety has introduced such a 
wonderful system as that of the railway. Cheap 
charges are essentially necessary to the full 
expansion of railway and wayfaring profits in 
such an age. 








PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT AND DECO. 
RATION OF THE CAPITOL AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


Ar the annual meeting of the American 
Art-Union, held on the 20th ult., Mr. Cozzens, 
the president, in the course of his opening 
address, when alluding to current topics of 
interest to lovers of art, said—‘“‘ It has been 
determined to enlarge the Capitol at Wash- 
ington to an extent commensurate with the 
increased necessities of the legislative depart- 
ment of government. It is understood that 
no plan as yet has been adopted for these 
alterations ; but they will undoubtedly be 
contracted upon a scale and in a style worthy 
of the grandeur of the nation. It is greatly 
to be desired that they should be Bai. * the 
occasion of a systematic encouragement by 
Congress of the higher departments of art. 
These new halls and corridors to be prepared 
for the assemblage of the representatives of the 
most powerful republic that ever existed, should 
be‘ resplendent with all the graces which paint- 
ing and sculpture can add to architecture. 
The picturesque history of the first settle- 
ments of the different States, the heroic deeds 
of our armies, the labours and exploits of 
border life, the great councils which have 
originated important civil changes,—all these 
should be illustrated by the broad canvass and 
the frescoed walls; while the marble should 
symbolise the richness and extent of the 
national domain, the majestic progress of civi- 
lization from the Atlantie to the Pacific, and 
the generous hospitality which opens wide the 
portals of the country to the poor and dis- 
tressed of all creeds and languages. The 
erection of the new palace of Westminster has 
afforded to the British Government an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing the most substantial en- 
couragement upon Art—an encouragement 
which has resulted in a great improvement of 
public taste and the development of artistic 
skill. It is not to be doubted that a similar 
display of liberal and enlightened policy would 
produce the same results in the United ‘ 
and that not only the general standard of 
taste would’be raised, but artistic genius and 
ability brought to light which might otherwise 
ave remained for ever undiscovered. This 
subject has already attracted the attention of 
the artists of New York, and they are taking 
measures to bring its i isti 


mportance 
— the a ye whe Government. 
e e Society sets forth that 
the neha members during the present 
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year is 16,310, and they have placed the sum 
of 81,550; dollars at the di of the com- 


tee. of management, . 

Of this amount, 16,225 dollars have been 
devoted to the production of six engravings, 
by American engravers, from pictures by 
American artists. 

The sum of 8,009 dollars has been devoted 

to. the publication of the Bulletin, a monthly 
art-journal, designed to aid in advancing the 
interests. and promoting the objects of the 
American Art-Union. Of this work, 113,500 
copies have been published during the year, 
and, accompanied by 227,000 original etchi 
and woodcuts, have been placed in the h 
of all the members. 
The committee have purchased, during the 
year, 424 paintings, 20 bronze statuettes, and 
6 bronze busts of Washington, by American 
artists, at an aggregate of 43,120 dollars. 
They have also purchased 50 copies of out- 
lines, by Washington Allston, 450 medals, and 
60 proof.impressions of the large engravings 
from two of Trumbull’s paintings, 








PATENT PRESSURE FILTER. i 

WE inspected, a day or two ago, a newrand 
very ingenious filter, termed by the inventor.a 
pressure filter, patented recently by Mr. James 
Forster, of Liverpool. The filter consiste-of;a 
small globe, of a peculiar silicious sand-stene, 
hollow in the inside, and contained in a-metal 
jacket. When this compact, bat extremely 
simple, apparatus is screwed on to the servieer 
pipe, the water is forced through the stene 
globe by the ordinary pressure from the main, 
and comes out perfectly exempt. from «all 
foreign bodies, and as clear as crystal. Phe 
action is mechanical, and it admits. the water 
to flow through with such. rapidity that 
it can be fixed permanently to the. service- 
pipe, in place of the usual brass: cock. 
‘There are two taps attached, one of whieh 
draws the filtered water from the interionof 
the stone globe; the other, the unfiltered 
water from the exterior. When the unfiltered 
water is drawn off for scouring or other pur- 
poses, it thoroughly cleanses the exterior of 
the filter from all mechanical impurities which 
may have collected on the surface, and by this 
means the filter is always kept sweet and clean. 
The apparatus is so formed as to allow of the 
sandstone globe to be readily detached from 
its exterior easing, and chemically purified by 
the most simple and ready means. This filter 
has received the marked approval of the au- 
thorities at Gwyder-house, A very compli- 
mentary allusion is made to it in the e 
Book of the Sanitary Board, which has just 
been published. Referring to the action of 
water on lead, when this metal happeris 
to be mechanieally Pees in pure water, 
at page 246, a ix 3, the report q 
“ dne of Pag goer proveniiden: I have 
seen, is Forster's Patent Pressure Filter, 
which, although caleulated to deliver the 
largest quantities, yet for domestic use need 
not occupy more space than the usual ball- 
cock of a cistern. Apart from its 
ness, I have found that this filter co 
arrests the action of lead, where, for the pur- 
poses of experiment, I have caused its oxide 
to be mechanically diffused in water.” Now 
that we are becoming so much alive -to the 
necessity of having water at least mechanically 
pure, this filter presents the readiest means of 
accomplishing this most desirable object that 
we have yet seen. But although so 
applicable for a domestic supply, the 
assures us that the extension of his principle 
on a large scale will entirely supersede the 
use of filtering beds, and be constructed and 
worked at less than one-half of the cost, irre- 
spective of the saving of land which is now 
used by the water companies for that purpose. 








BirMINGHAM Society oF AgTists.—Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake has accepted the office of 
President of this association. ; 

Tue New o——- = jae 2 
During the last ys from twenty to thirty 
men have been busily caghegeast sawing 
timber and preparing piles to sink im the 
Tiver, preperatory to beginning 
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AN IMPROVED GAS-HOLDER, AND 
OXYHYDROGEN BLOW-PIPE. 

Tue following economical apparatus, an- 
swering the double purpose of a gas-holder 
and an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, has been suc- 
cessfully used, for some time, by the writer of 
this paper. In the annexed’ cut, r represents 
the gas receiver; s, a shelf which screws on 
at 6; e and e stop-cocks, as in the ordinary 
sagen hg, a jet filled with wire-gauze at 

e thick part, hk; p, an aperture for receiving 
the beak of a retort; nk, a bent pipe passing 
into the interior of the receiver, r ; kt, a flexible 
tube, which screws on at &, and forms a 
connection with a 
bladder contain- 
ing the mixed 
gases ; f, a funnel 
with a tube and s 
stop -cock for 
screwing on at k. e 
The tubular por- 
tion, db, is about 

inch internal 

jameter, and 2 
inches in length. 
When the appa- 
ratus is to be used 
as an oxy-hydro- ° 
gen blow - pipe, ote 
water is intro- ° 
duced into the re- . 
ceiver, so as to Pp 


stand at the level, ” nL 
oe) 


@; the orifice at b 

is closed by means 

of a cork, and the bladder containing 
the mixed gases is screwed on at k; the 
safety-jet h g is screwed on the stop- 
cock e: upon pressure being applied to the 
bladder, the mixed gases rise through the 
water, and filling the space d b, pass out 
in a’strong stream through the jet g, and are 
there ignited. This arrangement is perfectly 
safe, for in the event of the flame passing 
along the safety-tube h, we can only have an 
explosion of the gases contained in d 4, the 
only effect of: which would be to blow out the 
cork in the orifice 6, as the large body of 
water in r most effectually cuts off all commu- 
nication with the gases in the bladder. When 
the tus is to be used as a gas-holder, 
the shelf, 8, is screwed on at 5, the funnel, f, 
at k, and gases are received and transmitted in 
the same manner as in the ordinary gas- 
holder. T. Tare. 























. WORKSOP TOWN HALL, CORN EX. 
CHANGE, AND ASSEMBLY ROOM. 

Tus. building, now in progress, is situ- 
ate in Potter-street, at the corner of Bridge- 
street. A wing on the right of the 
building will form the entrance to the 
sack-market, shambles, and general market, 
the entrance to which will be through a cir- 
cular gateway 10 feet wide. The approach 
from the -street to {the level of the corn ex- 
will be by eight steps. Entering the 
idor, on the right, will be a retiring-room, 
20 feet by 14 feet, with dressing-rooms. On 
the left of a corridor will bea lobby. These 
are all on the same level with the corn ex- 
change. . From this corridor, through the ves- 
al will be the <n to the corn ex- 
opposite to the centre archway. The 
exchange will be 58 feet long by 29 feet wide, 
and 19 feet high from the level of the floor to 
the floor of the assembly-room, which is over 
it, and of the same size. The exchange will be 
lighted by five windows on the east side, and 
four on the west. The ascent to the upper 
rooms will be by the principal staircase, which 
consists of thirty-one steps, up to the landing 
of the assembly-room. From the landing of 
the principal staircase, we pass on through a 
lobby to the vestibule and corridor, with 
a retiring-room attached. The assembly- 
room will be a large room, capable of hold- 
ing 1,000 people standing, or about half 
that number conveniently seated. It will 
~be: lighted by five windows on each side, 
and there will be three fire-places, one on 
each side and one at the south end. The roof 
will form a segment of acircle. ‘The assembly- 
room’ will be 20: feet 6-inches high in the 
centre. The orchestra, which will be at the 
entrance end, will be 21 feet 6 inches in ex- 
tent, having four tiers of seats: the width of 


the orchestra will-be 12 feet 6inches. . Beyond 
the assembly-room‘ will be the magistrates’ 
retiring and refreshment-room :* it will be 
lighted by two Venetian windows, one at each 
end. The ceiling of this ‘room, as well as 
those of the corridor, vestibule, lobby, and 
ante-room, will consist of sunk panels and en- 
riched cornices, Passing through the corn 
exchange we find the sack market: it will be 
33 feet 6 inches in length, by 17 feet wide; 
beyond which, to the south, will be the but- 
chers’ shambles, which will comprise ten shops, 
five on each side, with a space between of 
12 feet. This building will be octagonal, and 
will have a projecting roof, 13 feet 6 inches, 
for the convenience of the fruit, butter, vege- 
tables, poultry, and earthenware market; and 
at the two extreme angles will be the fish 
market. Mr. Gilbert, of Nottingham, is the 
architect, Mr. Ferguson, the contractor, and 
the works are under the superintendence of 
Mr. Mallinson. The style of the elevation is 
Venetian. The ornamental terminations of 
the two archways (one on either side of the 
building) seem very unmeaning. 








FOUL AIR IN WELLS. 


I beg leave to communicate the follow- 
ing simple method of extracting carbonic 
acid gas from wells, which plan will, I 
believe, be found sufficient in all such 
cases as that alluded to by your “ Seven 
Years’ Subscriber :’—Attach a gutta-percha 
or other pipe, reaching to the bottom of the 
well, to the valve of a common pair of black- 
smith’s bellows and blow away—or, in other 
words, pump it out. ate 


As you invite suggestions for remedying this 
fruitful cause-of the‘loss of many lives, I beg 
to offer a few remarks in addition to your own 
judicious observations. Your “ Seven Years’ 
Subscriber” says slacked lime was used as well 
as water. If the slacked lime war used dry, 
and the water separately, the wonder ceases 
that the bodies could not be extricated until 
the following day. ~ 

The lime should have been made into 
cream of lime, the more diluted the better, and 
thrown down in small quantities at a time, 
continuously, until a candle would burn. 

A watering-pot is the best implement to use, 
as it secures minute dispersion, and the lime 
acts upon a larger area. 

Chloride of lime, in the proportion of one 
pound of the dry powder to five gallons of 
water, well mixed, and used in the same man- 
ner, acts much more efficaciously than quick 
lime ; and if there be any admixture of sul- 
phuretted, carburetted, or any other com- 
bination of hydrogen, it secures the instant 
decomposition at the same time that the lime 
absorbs the carbonic acid gas. 

I write from experience in destroying the 
inflammable gas and choke damp in coal-pits, 
and as the chloride of lime or common bleach- 
ing powder, is cheap, and to be bought at any 
chemists, I hope some of your numerous sub- 
scribers will test it for themselves and report 
the results, which I have no doubt will confirm 
what I have stated. ee 








ANOTHER BripGE Over THE NIAGARA 
Fauus.—We understand that the Niagara 
Suspension-bridge Company intend to erect, 
next season, a suspension foot-bridge across 
the Niagara river, between their present bridge 
and the Falls. The new bridge will be con- 
siderably longer, of course, than the present 
one, and the transit upon it will be one of the 
most agreeable adventures of visitors to the 
great cataract. The company will apply for a 
charter at the ensuing session of the Legis- 
lature.— Rochester Advertiser. 

Tue BrrpGewaTER-HOUSE GALLERY.— 
We hear with much gratification that the 
picture gallery in Bridgewater-house is to be 
completed forthwith, so that the collection may 
be opened to the public and foreign visitors 
during the Great Exhibition. As the scaffold- 
ing is only now being put up to begin the 
internal works, efforts will be needed to get 
done. We hope other owners of collections 
and fine mansions will take the hint thus 
afforded, and set their houses in order. 
England has wonderful collections of work 





of art, but too many of them are sealed. 





SAFETY OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


S1r,—The ‘ “ Dramatic . Representations at 
Windsor Castle,” by command of her Majesty, 
the preparations for which are confided to 
eminent members of the British stage, are again 
taking place. To this there seems only one 
objection, and that is, the total want of adapta- 
tion of any room.or space within the Castle for 
such a representation, not even excepting (as 
stated) the Rubens’ room. 

Granting that the substructures of that 
room are capable of sustaining the additional 
pressure upon the walls and floors, the whole 
interior of the theatre must necessarily be 
formed of one mass of combustible materials, 
dependent for its light and heat (during the 
longest and perhaps coldest nights) entirely 
on artificial means: let but one spark of fire 
ignite, and such is the known construction of 
the building, that nothing in all human proba- 
bility can possibly save the greater part of it 
from entire destruction—as was formerly the 
case at the Opera-house, the Pantheon, and 
most of the metropolitan theatres. 

Let it not be understood that the exception 
is intended to be taken against the propriety 
of theatrical representations being provided 
for in a suitable building, and under proper 
restraint, during the residence of the Court at 
Windsor Castle: the object is, that the defi- 
ciency of a proper place may be supplied. It 
is to be hoped that the required structure may 
receive the immediate notice of the proper 
authorities, and thus provide against the pos- 
sibility of a great national calamity. 

WyYKEHAM AND WYATVILLE. 








WHY IS THE MARBLE ARCH AT 
CUMBERLAND-GATE. 

Tue “ Marble Arch,” which defaced so long 
the front of. Buckingham Palace from ill- 
association with the building, being fairly 
floored, and lying piecemeabin an inclosure in 
the Green-park, the question, with great pro- 
priety, has been often asked, what to do with 
it. You are aware, Sir, that there is not a 
single important entrance-gate to Kensington- 
gardens, nor, properly speaking, an architec- 
tural object in these gardens, nor in Hyde- 
park; that which is pushed up in the corner, 
next to the Duke of Wellington’s house, being, 
from its very situation, more an entrance into 
Piccadilly than belonging to the park, at which 
the many roads meet from yarious parts of 
the town and its environs, to enter that great 
thoroughfare ofthe metropolis. There is a 
fine broad vista, beautifully timbered on its 
either side, in Kensington-gardens, the further 
extremity of which is formed by the front 
facade of the Royal Palace, the other termi- 
nating at the brick “ haw-haw ” separating its 
gardens from Hyde-park, at the spot which 
constitutes the greatest altitude of the surround- 
ing scene, and which termination is a void. 
Do not the very elevated nature of this point, 
and the other circumstances, indicate it to be 
an eminently appropriate site for the architec- 
tural structure in question, where, facing the 
front of the palace, and forming the central 
entrance to its grounds, it would admirably 
associate with use and with the beauty of the 
situation ; and would require no further ex- 
pense to the public purse, than the mere 
transit and readjustment of its several 
parts to their original places; as it would 
be perfect, for such a purpose, per se; 
and would constitute a’ prominent, com- 
manding, and elegant object from all points of 
view: but, Sir, what do we hear ?—that: the 
road at Cumberland-gate has been turned 
from its usual line into Park-lane, where: tem- 
porary gates have been ‘placed; that the two 
excellent, light, iron gates, presented by Mr. 
Hope, and which were admirably adapted for 
the spot, and quite handsome enough for so 
awkward a nook, have been cast aside, and 
their site surrounded by an extensive hoarding, 
and that within it workmen are actually now 
employed preparing the ground for the found- 
ation and subsequent erection of the Marble 
Arch—at this other poked-up corner of the 
park! Whocould have suggested such an in- 
congruity—such a blunder in the choice of 
situation ? At this corner of the park, I should 
remark, Sir, as at the southern corner, there 
is situated a ducal residence — odd co- 
incidence!—that the present director of the 
“ Woods and Forests” is the eldest son of 
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that ducal house— odd coincidence! And 
what a beautiful object the marble arch would 
be from the windows, at the north end of 
Park-lane—very odd coincidence! Yet, Sir, 
is that which is offensive to public good taste 
and public sound judgment to be permitted to 
be formed,—public opinion to be mocked, 
laughed at, and off-handedly, against them, the 
private whims and fancies of those in office to 
be carried out—all remonstrance to. be pooh- 
poohed? Further, Sir, will the public tolerate 
the needless, and worse than wasteful, ex- 
penditure of many. thousands which will be 
required of the public money, if the said 
marble arch be placed at Cumberland-gate. 
One gate being insufficient for the service of 
that thoroughfare at that entrance; and as the 
arch must, from the nature of its construction, 
either stand alone or form a centre, it follows 
that lateral gates must be raised of adequate 
architectural importance to correspond with 
the marble structure. An excuse may be, 
that her Majesty should pass under a series of 
arches in her passage from the palace to the 
dingy entrance of the Great Western Railway; 
but so truly ridiculous would the position be 
at the very end of the park, that should it be 
perpetrated, I can contemplate nothing less 
than, in similarity with the southern corner, 
they would throw the duke of the northern 
porte a pretty somersault, and place him on 
a cockhorse, too, and so complete the summit 
of the absurdity, and achieve the similitude of 
the two angles. 
An INHABITANT OF MAy-FAIR. 





THE ART OF DESIGNING AND 
DECORATING.* 

THE ancients were well aware that the per- 
fection of art consists in combining, with the 
greatest possible effect, the useful with the 
pleasing— 

“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit dulci ;” 

and the studies of our artists and artisans 
should, therefore, be directed to imparting an 
useful purpose to articles of ornament, and an 
ornamental character to articles of use. The 
Exposition cannot fail to prove highly sug- 
gestive to them on this important subject. 
Whatever is new to them in the category of the 
beautiful will at once attract their attention; 
and on studying the peculiar characteristics of 
the work, in order to detect the secret by 
which the effect has been produced, they will, 
after a series of such observations, easily arrive 
at the conclusion, that the qualities required in 
a work which the artist aspires to have ranked 
in the order of the beautiful are very simple 
and few—namely, unity of designs, symmetry 
of parts, and harmonious colouring of the 
whole. Here, he will become master of the 
entire theory of the science of his art, just as 
the mathematician becomes master of the 
entire theory of the science of mechanics, as 
soon as he becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with the few and simple laws by which nature 
controls matter and motion. The progress 
which either of them, from this point, makes in 
practical knowledge, will depend upon their 
studying all that has been achieved or found 
out in their respective walks, and upon their 
capacity for improving upon the ideas or 
enlarging the discoveries of others. In the 
latter respect, Englishmen have generally 
shown a remarkable aptitude; and if, as re- 
gards the former, our artists and artisans have 
been deficient, the defect must be attributed, 
not to any inherent want of application, but to 
a haughty prejudice against being indebted to 
foreign rivals for instruction! As well might 
Herschel have disdained to glean anything from 
the researches of La Place, or La Place to have 
availed himself of the discoveries of Herschel ! 
They did not act as if they were morbidly 
sensitive of being thought to owe anything to 
each other, but as reciprocal lights to each 
other in their common path, and both equally 
delighted and served mankind ; indeed, amongst 
the Men or Scignce of different nations, 
there is no surly independence, no jealousy, no 
contempt, no fear of each other. This is owing 
to the constant and friendly intercourse and 
correspondence which they keep up with each 
other, by means of their several institutions for 
the advancement of science; and we have no 
doubt that, if I ial Expositions also be- 
come general, they will-soon infuse the. same 
~* From “ The Wealth of the World in its Workshops.” 
Churtom ue of the World in its Workshops. 





| prompted by a meretricious ambition of blend- 


spirit of philosophic fraternity into the Men of 
Manufactures and Arts. 

We have been led into these remarks from 
perceiving a great deal of the old leaven of 
jealousy and hatred towards foreigners em- 
ployed in this country, among different classes 
of our artisans, from a mistaken notion that 
the foreign workman is usurping the rights 
and privileges of an English workman, and not 
only depriving him of his rights, but also 
diminishing the amount of his wages, by the 
keen competition and superior skill which the 
foreigner, in certain special branches of indus- 
try, brings to bear upon him. Nor is this 
feeling confined exclusively to the working- 
men ; it extends even to the masters, in several 
branches of trade and manufactures, and 
operates materially against that fusion of 
spirit and enterprise which alone can secure 
the general advancement and well-being of the 
working classes, 

We find the feelings of jealousy and assumed 
contempt for the foreigner more particularly 
prevalent amongst decorators, designers, &c., 
therefore shall devote a few remarks to this 
branch of industry, with the view of showing, 
not only its injustice towards the foreign 
artisan, but also its folly as regards the interests 
of the English workman himself. The perfec- 
tion of the art of designing, as we remarked at 
the commencement, is to combine a refined 
taste with unity of purpose; but little regard 
is frequently paid to this element of the art, so 
as to render the work produced at once 
pleasing to the eye and agreeable to the judg- 
ment. There is no lack of talent or imagina- 
tion in England; but the designer too often 
travels away from his first conception, and 
wanders into any style which he thinks likely 
to produce additional effect, instead of pur- 
suing his design truthfully and chastely. 

They are the basis and the spirit of the art, 
and must be carefully studied by every one 
who would excel in it. The beauty of outline, 
which consists in correctness and congruity, is 
the acme of perfection in any drawing of an 
article of taste. But this is too frequently 
overlooked from an ambition to display a 
luxuriance of taste by a superfluity of orna- 
ment, which, while it is detrimental to the 
effect of the work, also renders it more costly 
than is advantageous even for the artists them- 
selves. 

Practice and perséveranté are necessary to 
make a designer, but, after all, designing is a 
natural gift, in the same way as painters, poets, 
and composers, are gifted. A youth may be 
taught to draw, and copy the designs of his 
instructor, to perfection, but itis adifferent thing 
for him to produce an original design ; still it is, 
as we have said, necessary even for a genius to 
perfect himself in the fundamental principles of 
his art, and when he has done so, the higher 
studies in design will become easy to him, 
and his conceptions will no longer be obscured 
by that unpleasant embarras de richesses which 
prevents the less accomplished designer from 
displaying his resources with the best effect. 

The mistake of English designers is, that 
they do not follow out the order or style of 
design upon which they start. When once 
they have commenced they do not know when 
to leave off, but, after having made a good 
design, persist in encumbering it with fancied 
improvements, until the first and best idea is 
completely overlaid. Another misfortune is, 
that where the combined talents of two artists 
of different classes are required, they do not 
study, either by conspiring together to produce 
a harmonious design of the whole, or by the 
one adapting his ideas to those of the other, 
how to produce a tout-ensemble which shall at 
once strike the eye of taste as being perfect for 
its consistency, without which, though you 
may produce a stupendous effect, you never 
can produce a grand one. For instance, the 
internal appointments and fittings of an apart- 
ment should harmonize with its style of deco- 
ration; but in’ this country the upholsterer 
violates the design of the decorator, who has 
himself violated the design of the architect. 
The architect may have erected a mansion in 
the Gothie style, the decorator gives.to the 
interior an air of the Saracenic, and then the 
upholsterer fits it up, perhaps, in the quaint 
style of the Eliza era. And to make the 
matter worse, perhaps neither of the three has 
strictly followed his own design, but has been 





ing together as many of the leading features of 
the several styles in his artas possible. Hence, 
foreigners justly say that true elegance is 
rarely to be met with in this country. . 

The chief elements of design are correctness 
and purity of style. To attain correctness, 
each object must have the proper proportion 
assigned to it in the design which its uses 
and its nature suggest; and crerytning 
deserving the title of beautiful must be inves 
with an outline of definite character; and 
lastly, whatever style of ornament is com~ 
menced upon, that should be strictly adhered 
to. For instance, the styles of the Renaissance 
and Louis XIV. are both very chaste and 
beautiful, if religiously adhered to. In these 
cases the ornaments should be kept light, and 
symmetrically placed ; but this is scarcely ever 
done correctly in this country, through a desire 
to do more than the styles will admit of, and 
thus overloading them with ornaments which 
are out of place. Besides what we have said 
of the harmony which should be preserved 
between the architecture, decoration, and fuar- 
niture of a mansion, the harmony of colours 
should also be remembered. But this is fre- 
quently not the case, for you. will find an 
extravagantly luxurious carpet destroying the 
whole effect of the other decorations, the pat- 
tern being much too large for it, the colours 
not corresponding in tints with the wall, :the 
chairs quite lost upon it, and the curtains 
made to look insignificant. All this arises 
from a want of taste, either in the party who 
gives the order or in the man of business. 
Both are culpable in this matter. Monopolists, 
whose only object is to get business,’ have 
made great innovations upon all trades of 
taste; and the passion of our higher classes 
for foreign productions of former ages, buhls, 
tapestries, &c., have set every manufacturer 
to work to corrupt what taste- we have, 
while the artist must administer te whatever 
may be the penchant of the employer. Hence 
the introduction of the arabesque into ordinary 
rooms, which is quite out of character, and 
destroys the effect of everything which is 
placed in connection with it. It is adapted, as 
it was intended, for no other purpose than 
entrance-halls, vestibules, staircases, &c. ; and 
to apply it to other pur merely because it 
is a foreign style, is ridiculgus. 

Draughtsmen and desi hereshould make 
themselves acquainted with the ideas and styles 
of foreign artists, who first taught us_ what 
variety ornamental style is capable of. To 
compete with them we must have a true School 
of Design, for it is not talent, but education, 
which is wanted to enable our artists to rival, 
and even outstrip, those of other countries. 
Those to whom the education of our aspiring 
artists is confided should be men possessi 
large views and great knowledge of the pan : 
branches of the art, and the education afforded 
should not be merely general, and therefore 
superficial, but the utmost care should. be 
bestowed in perfecting the pupils in wey par- 
ticular department of the art for which they 
may show a special bias and aptitude. It is to 
be regretted that no such school has been 
established in this country as yet, although 
great improvements have been effected within 
the last ten years in this important branch of 
education, as Somerset House clearly testifies. 
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Muniricence By STgeaLtu. — Twenty 
thousand francs in bank notes were lately 
found in the poor-box of the Hospital at Or- 
leans, to which was joined a paper containing 
the following lines :—“ My intention is that 
the sum of 20,000 francs be employed in com- 
pleting the eastern gallery of the great court of 
the Hotel Dieu d’Orleans.” 

RaiLroap To CALIFoRNIA.—Mr. Benton 
has introduced into the United States’ senate 
his Pacific railroad bill. A railroad, plank 
road, and common road for waggons and 
horses, with a foot path for pedestrians, are to 
be built from St. Louis to San Francisco by 
the federal government. Branch roads are 
to connect with Santa Fé and Oregon. The 
main road goes straight to the Pacific, and 
will be 1,600 miles long, with two branches— 






one to Santa Fé, 300 miles lon: at 
to Ore 500 miles long. nt of land 
is to be about 100 miles wide, and the whole 
amount of land to be granted for this purp 
is about 150,000,000 acres. 
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LONDON TAVERN SIGNS.* 


HAVING lately commented upon the various 
emblems displayed by tradesmen as indicative 
of their business, perhaps a few further re- 
marks rélative to the origin and meaning of 
public-house signs may not prove unin- 
teresting. 

Tn the preface to the “ Law of Drinking,” 
keeping a public-house is called the trade of 
the ivy bush: the bush was a sign 80 very 
pots § that probably from thence arose the 

b “ good wine needs no bush,” or indi- 
¢ation as to where it was sold. In “ Good 
Newes and Bad Newes,” 1622, a host says— 


“ I rather will take down my bush and sign 
Than live by means of riotous expense.” — 


The ancient method of putting a bough of 
atree upon anything, to signify that it was 
for disposal, is still exemplified by an old 
besom (or birch broom) being placed at the 
tMast-head of a vessel that is intended for 
gale. In Dekker’s “ Wonderful Yeare,” 1603, 
is the passage ‘‘ Spied a bush at the end of a 

» the ancient badge of a counttey ale- 

se.” And in Harris’s Drunkard’s Cup,” 

p. 299, “ Nay, if the house be not with an 

ivie bush let him have his tooles about him, 

nhutmegs, rosemary, tobacco, with other the 

nances, and be knows how of puddle 

ale to make ‘a cup of English wine.” From a 

in “ Whimzies, or a new Cast of Cha- 

racters,” 1631, it would seem that signs in ale- 
houses succeeded birch poles. 

Itis usual in some counties, particularly Staf- 
fordshire, to hang a bush at the door of an ale- 
house, or mug house. Sir Thomas Browne 
considers that the human faces depicted on 

ign-boards, for the sun and moon, are relics 

aeusien, and that they originally meant 

and Diana. This has been noticed in 
udibras— 

‘Pell me but what’s the nat’ral cause 

‘Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever, but the half.’’ 


Fosbroke says, that the Bell Savage is a 
Strange corruption of the Queen of Sheba; 
fhe Bell Savage, of which the device was a 
savage man standing by a bell, is supposed to 
he derived from the French Belle Sauvage, on 
account of a beautiful savage having been once 
shown there ; by others itis considered, with 
More probability, to have been so named in 
compliment to some ancient landlady of the 
celebrated inn upon Ludgate-hill, whose sur- 
Name was Savage, as in the close rolls of the 
Sist year of the reign of Henry VI. is an 
entry of a grant of that inn to “ John Frensch, 

tilman,” and called “ Savage’s Ynne,” alias 
“ Bell on the Hoof.” 

In Flecknoe’s “ Mnigmatical Characters,” 
1665, in alluding to “your fanatick reformers,” 
he says, “as for the signs, they have pretty 
well begun the reformation already, changing 
the sign of the Salutation of the Angel and our 
Lady into the Shouldier and Citizen, and the 
Catherine Wheel intothe Cat and Wheel, so that 
there only wants their making the Dragon to 
kill St. George, and the Devil to tweak St. Dun- 
stan by the nose to make the reformation com- 
per Such ridiculous work they make of 

ieir reformation, and so zealous are they 
ainst all mirth and jollity, as they would 
ck down the sign of the Cat and Fiddle, 
too, if it durst but play so loud as they might 
hear it.” 

The sign “In God is our Hope” is still to 
be seen at a public-house on the western road 
between Cranford and Slough. Coryatt men- 
tions the “Ave Maria,” with verses, as the 
ign of an alehouse abroad, and a street where 

the signs on one side were of birds. The 
“Swan with Two Nicks, or Necks,” as it is 
commonly called, was so termed from the two 
nicks or marks, to make known that it wae a 
. Stvan of the Vintners’ Company, the swans of 
that company having two semicircular pieces 
cut from the upper mandible of the swan, one 
on each side, which are called nicks. The 
origin of the “ Bolt-in-Tun” is thus explained. 
bolt was the arrow shot from a cross-bow, 

and the tun or barrel was used as the target, 
and in this device the bolt is painted sticking 
in the bunghole. It appears not unreasonable 
to conclude, that hitting the bang was as great 
an in crossbow as it is to a 
member of a Toxopholite Club to strike the 

* See Voli vii. 1p. 625, 
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in the bull’s eye. The sign of the 
“Three Loggerheads” is'two grotesque wooden 
heads, with the inscription “ Here we three 
Loggerheads be,” the reader being the third. 
“The Honest Lawyer” is depicted at a beer- 
shop at Stepney ; the device is a lawyer with 
his head under his arm, to prevent his telling 
lies. 

“The Lamb and Lark” occurs at Keynsham, 
near Bath, also in Printing-house-lane, Black- 
friars, and has reference to a well-known pro- 
verb that we should go to bed with the lamb 
and rise with the lark. “The Eagle and Child”’ 
is by some persons:;imagined to allude to 
Jupiter taking Ganymede, but others suppose 
that it merely commemorates the fact of a 
child having been carried off by an eagle. 
“The Bull and Gate,” which at first appears 
incomprehensible, is a corruption from Bou- 
logne Gate, or one of the gates of Boulogne, 
and is said to have been so named in compli- 
ment to Henry the Eighth having taken that 
place in 1544; the “ Bull and Mouth” also is 
considered to have a similar derivation, from 
mouth or harbour of Boulogne. The sign of 
the “Two Chairmen” was formerly not an 
unfrequent emblem in London, the public- 
houses bearing it being at that time much re- 
sorted to by the men who carried sedan-chairs ; 
as the sign of the “ Running Footman,” in 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, was probably 
patronised by that active but now extinct class 
of men, who are commemorated by Sir Walter 
Scott in his novel of the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ The “ Pig and Whistle,” a common 
sign in the north of England, is supposed to 
mean the elephant, the trunk of the animal 
being the whistle. The ‘“ Hog in Armour” is 
defined as the rhinoceros; the “ Devil and the 
Bag of Nails,” as Pan and the Bacchanals; the 
‘Cat and Wheel,” the Catherine wheel, on 
which St. Catherine was tortured; the “ Goat 
and Compasses,” a corruption of a sign of the 
Puritans, “God encompasseth us.” 

In the neighbourhood of the Fleet Prison, 
before the year 1753, a sign of two hands 
joined indicated a marriage-house, or a house 
in which Fleet marriages were celebrated 
similar to the Gretna Green marriages. These 
places were not all public-houses. At some of 
them a person was stationed at the door to in- 
vite passers-by to come in and be married. They 
were about sixty in number. Fleet marriages 
were totally abolished by the passing of the 
Marriage Act in the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of George the Second, and these register- 
books are now deposited in the registry of the 
Bishop of London. G. J. Ruopss. 








LONDON THEATRES IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES II. 

“Mr. Urban” is becoming gallant and 
gay in his new youth; and in his 120th year 
has taken under his protection Nell Gwyn; 
whose house, by way, on the Park side of 
Pall Mall, now shelters the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts! 
The story of Nell Gwyn, commenced by Mr. 
P. Cunningham, in the Gentleman’s Mugazine,* 
is to be true. throughout, and promises to 
present a curious picture of the age of 
Charles II. We take from the opening num- 
ber a note of the London theatres. 

“ The King’s Theatre (the stage on which 
Nell Gwyn performed), or ‘The Theatre’ 
as it was commonly called, stood in Drury- 
lane, on the site of the present building, and 
was the first theatre, as the present is the 
fourth, erected on the site. It was small, with 
few pretensions to architectural beauty, and 
was first opened on the 8th of April, 1663, 
when Nell was a girl of thirteen, The 
chief entrance was in Little Russell-street, not 
as now in Brydges-street. The stage was 
lighted with wax candles, on brass censers or 
cressets. The pit lay open to the weather for 
the sake of light, but was subsequently covered 
in with a glazed cupola, which however only 
imperfectly protected the audience, so that in 
stormy weather the house was thrown into 
disorder, and the people in the pit were fain 
to rise. bias 

The Duke’s Theatre, commonly. called 
‘ The Opera,’ from the nature of its perform- 
ances, stood at the back of what is now the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in Portugal-row, 


our ine bloomed nen, thomas Agee 








on the south side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. It 
was originally a tennis-court, and, like its rival, 
was run up hurriedly to meet the wants of the 
age. The interior arrangements and accom~ 
modation were much the same as at Killi- 
grew’s house.” As to the appointments, 
“the dresses at both houses were magni- 
ficent. and costly, but little or no attention 
was paid to costume. The King, the Queen, 
the Duke, and several of the richer nobility, 
gave their coronation suits to the actors, and 
on extraordinary occasions a play was equipped 
at the expense of the King. Old court-dresses 
were contributed by the gentry, and birthday 
suits continued to be presented as late as the 
reign of George II. The scenery at the Duke’s 
house was superior to the King’s, for Dave- 
nant, who introduced the opera among us, 
introduced us at the same time to local and 
expensive scenery. Battles were no longer 
represented 
* With four or five most vile and ragged foils,’ 


or coronations by a crown taken from a deal 
table by a single attendant.” 








EFFECT OF THE PAPER DUTY.* 


Mr.Cuarutes Knicut has published a 
pamphlet in that lucid and convincing style 
which distinguishes his other efforts to spread 
abroad a knowledge of right principles, show- 
ing the effect of the duty in discouraging the 
production of good cheap works. In it he 
shows— 

“1. That the tax presses most unequally 
upon the fund for the remuneration of those 
who are labouring for the instruction and 
amusement of the people. 

2. That this tax, which in its effects upon 
cheap literature is excessive, operates against 
the extension of the best English authorship, 
and interferes with the improvement of all the 
productions of the press. 

3. That it diminishes the author’s profits to 
the lowest point; and substitutes for useful 
English works invasions of foreign copyrights 
—or encourages the production of inferior and 
injurious works by unskilled labourers in lite- 
rature. ; 

With the craving for extreme cheapness 
amidst the great body of book-buyers,—and 
with the growing appreciation of what is really 
excellent in literature—of what is clear, con~ 
densed, imaginative, earnest, benevolent,—what 
prevents us having the noblest popular litera- 
ture in the world? The inroads upon the 
labour-fund out of which the best authorship 
is to be supported. The State, which exacts a 
paper duty, and thus robs the capital which 
would otherwise go to the remuneration of lite~ 
rary industry, is the power which denies the 
popular writer his maintenance, or abridges his 
profits and limits his fame.” 





SELF-TAUGHT SCOTCH SCULPTORS. 


In an obituary notice of the late sculptor» 
James Thom, of Ayrshire, at page 250 o« 
vol. viii., you mentioned as one of his work 
“Old Mortality.” Allow me to suggest 
doubt as to the correctness of this part of th 
notice. In the year 1839 or 1840 the statue 
of “Old Mortality” reclining upon a grave 
(“ through”’) stone was exhibited in London, 
executed in a grayish sand-stone. If this be 
the work alluded to, it is the production, not 
of Thom, but of another self-taught artist, 
Corrie, of Dumfries. He is a native of the 
neighbourhood, and was bred a whinstone 
mason, but going to Dumfries, adopted the 
sandstone, which alone is worked there. 

After exhibiting “Old Mortality,” he was 
employed a good deal in making portrait 
busts, and executed also two figures in @ 
similar style to “Old Mortality,”’—Dominie 
Sampson and Meg Merrilees. ‘“ Gape, sinner, 
an’ swallow.” ‘These were not nearly so suc- 
cessful as the first, and I am not aware that 
he has since produced any work in this style. 
He. removed to sa but after a short 
time returned to ies, where, I believe, 
he still practises. 

It is worth while to notice a curious incident 


in connection with the history of the figure of 
** Old: 2? Tt was di of by 
subscription, and on the day of “ ing” was 
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allotted to Mr. Sinclair, a surgeon in the 
afmy or navy, who, on the same day, was 
killed by being thrown from a gig; in the 
neighbourhood of Chatham, if I recollect 
right. His representatives presented it to 
the company who possess the Observatory in 
Dumfries ; they erected to receive it an octagon 
temple, from a design by Mr. Gregan, of Man- 
chester, and there it remains. 

Dominie Sampson and his companion are 
deposited, I believe, in the grounds of Carlton 
House, Bogrue, near Kirkcudbright. 

The sculpture in Burns’s mausoleum (men- 
tioned at page 413, last year) is avery poor 
affair by Turnerelli. Burns at the plough, 
and the Genius of Scotland hovering in the 
air, about to throw her mantle over him, in 
allusion to a passage in one of his letters. 
The incompleteness of the edifice, now pro- 
posed to be remedied, consists simply in the 
absence of four sarcophagi upon the entabla- 
ture, one at each angle, over the coupled 
columns that project upon the diagonal of the 
square. That they will be any improvement is 
very questionable. By-the-bye, if you, or any 
of your readers, should have an hour to spare 
in going north, the churchyard in which this 
mausoleum stands is worth looking at,—a 
thing by itself, without a rival in its way; of 
monuments, from 1632 downwards, full, and 
many not without interest. W. R. C. 








METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

Ar the last general court, Lord Ebrington 
Stated, in reference to the sewer-accident at 
Scotland-yard, that the commissioners had not 
thought it their duty to give a copy of Mr. 
Forster’s report, as it might affect the cha- 
racter of individuals, and possibly give rise 
to proceedings in a court of law. 

On the recommendation of.the committee 
that public conveniences be constructed in the 
Edgeware-road, in the New-road (opposite 
Trinity Church), and at St. John’s Wood, 
being brought up, his lordship said the ab- 
sence of public conveniences had been fre- 
quently impressed upon the attention of the 
commissioners by the commissioners of police, 
but that the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in the selection of eligible sites for the pur- 
pose, for no sooner was one proposed than the 
inhabitants raised the greatest objections to it. 
He thought, however, there was a very im- 
proper prejudice against them, as he believed 
the absence of them to be injurious to public 
health, and that a great deal of unreasonable 
clamour had been raised upon the subject, and 
the same difficulty had been experienced in 
the city of London. ‘The recommendation 
was agreed to. 

A report was presented by the secretary 
from Mr. Grant, the surveyor, sanctioned by 
Mr. Forster, the engineer, on the drainage of 
Peckham and its neighbourhood, the report 
stating that upwards of 400.square acres would 
be. benefited by the proposed drainage. To 
meet the requirements of the district, he pro- 

d that 10,935 feet of pipe sewers should 
be laid down in Rye-lane, Peckham, and its 
neighbourhood. It was proposed that the 
expense of the proposed works should be 
contributed by. two-thirds of the district- 
rate and one-third by a special rate on the 
owners of the property. The estimated ex- 
pense of the entire works was 1,700/. The 
committee recommended its adoption. Sir 
Henry de la Beche said it should be borne in 
mind that this outlay of 1,700/. was part and 
parcel of their plan for the drainage of the 
southern side of the Thames, The recom- 
mendation was then agreed to and ordered to 
be carried into effect; but. the proportions of 
the expense were deferred for further consider- 
ation. In furtherance of the drainage of the 

yuthern side of the Thames, a report was pre- 
sented from Mr. Cresy, recommending that 
1,220 feet of 12-inch, and 9,310 feet of 9-inch 
ipe sewers be laid down in Lower Marsh, 
Tacit and neighbourhood, at an expense 
of gre 5 half of the same to be defrayed by 
the district, and half by a special rate on the 
owners of the property. The report was re- 
and She Recmmnendasions theryin con- 

dn reference to the Chancery suit, at the 
instance of Mr. Rien he wie in filling 
up open. ditches at Bermondsey during the 


prevalence of cholera, it was ordered that. the 
solicitors defend the action on the part of the 
commission, 

Mr. Peto announced that the stoppage of 
Parliament-street for sewer works was nearly 
at an end, as the street was about to be placed 
in the hands of the Regent-street Commis- 
sioners for macadamization. Sir John Bur- 
goyne, in allusion to some remark about the 
name of the sewer through Victoria-street, 
said that no name had been given to the sewer 
at all. 








Gooks. 


Thirty Designs adapted for Civil Architecture. 
By J..B. Warine, M.I.B.A. London, 
1850. 70, St. Martin’s-lane. 

THeEsg. designs include cornices, string- 

courses, doors, and windows, and display both 

novelty and good taste, though the strait-laced 
will call them “ mixed.” Some of the arch- 
bands are adapted for moulded brick. As 
suggestions they will be found valuable, but in 
applying them skill would, of course, be 
necessary, to make the other parts conform and 
produce a sequence. They are lithographed, 
partly by the designer and partly by Mr. Mac- 
quoid, his coadjutor in the work on Spanish 

Architecture, to which we lately called atten- 

tion. 


The Dream Chintz. By the author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c.; with Illus- 
trations by James Gopwin. Wright, 
Pall-mall, 1851. 

Tue notion of a “ Dream Chintz,’’-—a chinta 

designed from the recollections of a dream,— 

is a pretty one, whether it be true or not that 

a chintz so called some years ago did so 

originate. We would not advise designers 

to sit with folded hands till they dream a 

pattern, but we do advise them to be ever 

ready to take advantage of a suggestion, 
whether it be struck out while digging for it, 
or come of itself when the judgment be laid 
asleep with the body, and the. imagination 
roams, a thousand miles a minute, wild and 
unrestrained. Notwithstanding this exordium, 
and the incident in question, the pretty book 
before us, and to which the latter gives a 
name, does not belong to industrial art, but to 
the affections and the conduct. It inculcates 
that to try and fail is better than not to try at 
all; combats despondency, and teaches that 
none who do their duty in the position in 
which they are placed live uselessly. Like 
preceding stories by the same writer (an 
amiable and gifted girl), it is the utterance of 

a pure heart and kindly spirit, and contains no 

sentiment which the author will wish to blot, 

when time and experience have matured her 
judgment and strengthened her powers for 
higher flights. 

The illustrations by James Godwin, engraved 
chiefly by Dalziel and Mason Jackson, give 
evidence of ability, which we. believe, as well 
as hope, will enable the artist, by perseverance 
and study, to take a good place in his pro- 
fession. 


The Builder’s Price Book for 1851. 
Laxton, Architect. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tuts is the 28th edition, and has been cor- 
rected up to the present time. It is necessary 
parties should bear in mind that the prices 
allowed in this book are for materials and 
work of the best description. 

We give a specimen of the memoranda with 
which the book commences :— 

“lo ascertain the value of timber per foot 
cube, when the prime cost is known, Rule— 
Add to the price at the yard 1/. per load, for 
sawing and carting, then multiply the number 
of: pounds by 6¢d. which will give the price 
per foot cube, including 20 per cent. profit 
and waste. 

Example.—If the prime cost at the yard be 
71. add 10, for sawing and carting, which will 
make 8i,; this multiplied by 6}d. will give 
4s. 4d. per foot cube. If the prime cost have 
any odd shillings, take the proportion of 63d. 


By W. 
Weale; 


by 4, .which will give 14d. and a fraction, 


price per C.. 


for the same:—thus, if it be 5s. divide 6}d.| 


Multiply ee wth oe 
tiply tk 


will 6 the number of pence each deal is 
worth, 

Example.—If deals be 40/. it will be 
40 X 2==80d. or 6s. 8d. per deal; and vice 
versd, if the price per deal be known, to ascer~ 
tain the value per C. Rule—Reduce the value 
of the deal into pence, and divide by 2, will 
give the value in pounds, per C. 

Example.—lIf the price of a deal be 6s. 9d, 
gt it will be oes Sots or 40/, 10s, 

o ascertain the price oot super. for 
deal, to include 20 per wt tb when the 
prime cost per C. delivered is given. Rule 
Take 1d. for every 10/. or 4d. for 5/.; suppose 
deals be 35%. per C. inch deal will be 33d. per 
foot; and if 40/., 4d. per foot—if for mea- 
sured work add 4 for waste ; and for any other 
thickness add or deduct 1d. per foot for 
4 of an inch variation up to 14 inch, and 
above 14 inch $d. for every + of an inch 
variation. Thus. if inch deal be 4d,, § inch 
will be 2d., $ inch, 3d.; 14 inch, 5d.; 14 inch, 
6d. ; 2 inch, 73d.; 2} inch, 9d.; and 3 ineh, 
103d.” 

As, according to some teachers, architects 
make no calculations, and know nothing of 
thrusts and weights, even the following modi- 
cum of information may be useful ! 

Table showing the quantity of Stone and 
Marble equal to a ton weight :— 





134 ft. cube of vein marble si nah ye i 
statuary sup. 24 York paving 

134 nite (58 3. ditto 

14 urbeck (68 2% Purbeck do. 

144 Yorkshire [56 3 ditto 

14¢ Cragleith (54 

15 Portland 27 6 ditto 

15 Derby 23 7 ditto curbs 

16 Bath 





The Family Friend. Vol. III, Houlston and 
Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 

THE praise we gave to the second volume 

of this miscellany is fully due tothe third 

also. It is full of useful information and 

pleasant reading. 


Who’s Who, in 1851. London: Bailey, 
Brothers. 

Tuts is a pocket directory, of persons in 

positions of honour,—peers, members of the 

House of Commons, baronets, admirals, &e. 











THE BUILDERS. 


All the architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments or rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low, 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials fill’d; 
Our to-days and yousrenye 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unséen part ; 
For the gods are everywhere. 
Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, ; 
Eise our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time; 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, s and sure, 
With a firm and ample 3 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plai 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
: W. Lonéretiow. 








Tue SaniTarY QUESTION IN THE 
TuHeatre.—Ina 
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HRiscellanea, 


‘IMPROVEMENTS IN SLEEPERS, RalIzs, 
“AND MacuiInery.—Mr. James Samuel, C.E., 
has patented some improvements in the con- 
struction of railways and steam-engines, and 
in‘steam machinery. He claims the construc- 
tion of longitudinal trough sleepers. Also the 
construction of metallic bearing plates or 
chair sleepers described. 2. The construction 
of fish-chairs described. 3. The modes of 
securing and construction of the ends of rails 
by Sele? poh. 4. The corrugation of rail- 
bearing plates, either transverse or longitudinal. 
$. The construction of hollow slide valves, 
with metal packings and springs, in the 
manner specified, in order to admit of the 
waste steam passing through the back of the 
valve. 6. The mode or modes of constructing 
such steam-engines as have two or more 
¢ylinders, working with their cranks at right 
angles to each other, or at about such angles, 
so that steam used for giving motion to the 
piston of one cylinder may be transferred to 
another, and used in giving motion to its 
piston, whereby a great degree of expansion 
4s obtained. 7. The construction of small 
steam-engines or “ donkey,” used for pump- 
ing water into the boilers of large engines, 
such engines having pump barrels, pistons, 
and plungers, such as described. 

Statistics or Sream Power INFRANCE. 
—There are 5,607 manufactories in which steam 
‘machinery is employed. Of boilers, the num- 
ber is 9,288, of which 8,776 were made in 
French establishments. These boilers repre- 
sent a force. of 65,120 horses’ power, calcu- 
lating the horse-power as 75 kilogrammes 
(180 Ib.) raised one metre (1 yard) per second. 
They represent the available force of 195,361 
draught horses and 1,367,530 labourers. The 
number of boilers employed in the preceding 
‘year was only 8,023, and only 4,033 establish- 
ments existed in which steam-power was used. 
The length of railway now open for traffic is 
2,171 kilometres (1,300 miles), on which are 
employed 725 locomotives, The number of 
steam tradinjy vessels is 279,—tonnage, 40,098 
tons. ‘They are propelled by 502 éngines, con- 
stituting a total power of 22,893 horses. The 
merchandise transported by these vessels 
amounted to 780,948 tons. The progress of 
steam navigation in France is thus indicated : 
In 1835 there were 75 steamers, by which 
1,038,916 passengers were carried, and 88,140 
tons of merchandise ; last year there were 279 
steamers, 2,808,886 passengers, and 730,948 
tons.—Journal des Débats. 

OpeninG of A New Brincs art St. Pe- 
TERSBURG.—The following is an extract from 
a letter dated “ St. Petersburg, Nov. 22 (0.S.). 
—The new iron bridge over the Neva was 
opened yesterday by his Majesty in very simple 
guise. . He met the merchants on the English 
quay, who approached him to return thanks 
‘or the construction of such a beautiful bridge. 
His Imperial Majesty turned, and pointed to 
the engineers (English and American), and 
said, ‘These are the gentlemen you must 
thank. Now, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘let us 
walk over.’ They were hanging back,. not 
understanding they were to accompany him: 
perceiving which, he said, ‘ Come along, gen- 
tlemen.’ And seeing that the crowd of work- 
men (thousands in number) were kept back, 
he waved his hand for them to come over also, 
when they rushed on en masse, like a drove of 
cattle, following and almost driving his good- 
natured Majesty, with his two sons, the few 
officers who accompanied him, and the mer- 
chants, before them. There was no music, no 
soldiers, tout simple. And the splendid bridge 
is now open to the public. It is brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and forms quite a beautiful 

enade. Another superb bridge is to be 

mmediately erected from the Litany to the 

‘Wiburg side of the Neva. Next November 
the Moscow railway will be finished.” 

Tue American Metau Trapxe.—Ac- 
counts from the metal markets of the United 

tes continue to represent holders as steadily 
potty Regie rates, from which no decline 
could be obtained at New York. Rather 
large arrivals of Chilian copper had taken 
place, amounting to ‘about 100,000 Ibs. pig, 


and 400,000 Ibs. in ingots, partially refin 
pda ewe ae ious to arrival. 
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75c. six months. English barswere steady at 
36 dols. six months, without transactions of 
importance. The sales also included 609 
packs Russia sheet, and 250 tons Swedes, at 
82 dols. 50c., though this price has since been 
refused. The imports into New York from 
lst January to ist December, were, in all, 
52,778 tons bar, 41,458 tons pig, and 488,062 
bundles; of which 51,532 tons bar, 38,022 
tons pig, and 480,070 bundles, were from fo- 
reign ports. In the same period of 1849, the 
total imports were 47,372 tons pig, 63,664 tons 
bar, and 368,588 bundles. -For American 
lead there was more inquiry.—Daily News. 
——lIt is generally believed that Congress will 
increase the duty on iron, and that some fluc- 
tuations in that article will consequently take 
place during the next two or three months. 
In America, in 1840, there were 115 works, 
and in 1850, 208, showing an increase of 93. 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—Par- 
liament is to be sl-ortly applied to by various 
companies for the promotion of electro-tele- 
graphic communication. The company for 
establishing the submarine telegraph between 
England and France propose to incorporate 
themselves by Act of Parliament. Capital to 
consist of 200,000 shares, of 1/. each, with 
power to borrow to the extent of one-third of 
the capital. Powers are proposed to be con- 
ferred to exercise exclusive right to lay down 
and use a system of electric printing and other 
telegraphs from the coast of England to 
France. In ten years Government to revise 
the regulations for protection and convenience 
of the public. The measure proposing to 
establish a submarine telegraph between 
Great Britain and Ireland contemplates the 
same amount of capital, and contains almost 
similar provisions, The European and Ameri- 
can Electric Printing Telegraph Company is 
for the incorporating a company for the 
working of certain letters-patent granted to 
J. Brett, for exclusive use in Great Britain 
and its colonies for fourteen years,—capital to 
consist of shares of 5/. each, in 40,000 shares, 
with power to borrow one-third of the capital. 
The Magneto-Electric Telegraph Company 
seeks to be incorporated to work certair 
letters-patent granted in 1848 to W. T. Henley 
and D. G. Foster,—capital to consist of shares 
of 201. each, in 25,000 shares, with power to 
borrow to the extent of one-third of the 
capital. The existing Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany apply for a monetary amendment of their 
Act of 1846. The bill alleges that 600,000/. 
has been subscribed for, and a sum of 300,000/. 
paid on, the 6,000 shares.——Some successful 
experiments, it is said, have been made with 
the electric printing telegraph (the invention of 
Messrs. Brett, of Hanover-square) on the 
Admiralty line between London and Ports- 
mouth. Messages were printed in a clear 
Roman type, requiring no transcribing, and 
being free from the possibility of mistake.—— 
A correspondent of the Times complains, that 
last August, his child being dangerously ill in 
London, he made a telegraphic message from 
the station at Gosport to London of nine 
words : an answer was returned, consisting of 
twelve words. On these messages 1/. 4s. was 
charged and paid at Gosport, and 7s. 6d. of 
porterage in London, making a total of 
11. 11s. 6d. Not finding it convenient within 
a month to apply for a reduction of such 
charges (qusivegle those in America, as he 
remarks), the secretary intimated to him, when 
he did apply, thet no redress could be had. 
Trapve.—The hardware trade at Birming- 
ham remains tolerably steady. In some few 
branches there is a trifling fall off in the orders, 
at the close of the year. All the great manu- 
factories have orders enough to carry them on, 
and the men are working full time.——The 
Globe gives a selection of the items in the Rus- 
sian tariff which came into effeet on the 1st of 
January. With one or two trifling exceptions, 
every change is a reduction or abolition of 
duty ; and some of these changes are of con- 
siderable importance to English producers. 
Besides the cotton and woollen manufactures, 
with which we have here less to do, we may 
specify machines, rough ironwork, tin-ware, 
earthenware, and glass. Upon these (all holding 
a prominent rank in our export trade te 
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from their markets... A book on this subjec 
titled “The Iron Lever,” is spoken of by a 
contemporary as recently translated from the 
German, and interesting, independently of the 
local interest of the subject treated, as showing 
the prevalence of Free Trade principles in the 
very nursery of manufacturing monopoly.—— 
Apropos of the iron trade, we understand that 
the large works of Messrs. Stephenson are 
now fully occupied, and that they have exten- 
sive orders for locomotive, marine, and station- 
ary engines, so as to require them to take on 
new hands.——Mr. H. Ferguson, of Glasgow, 
in his annual circular, recently sent us, says 
that, “ notwithstanding the increased stock of 
pig-iron, the withdrawal from circulation of a 
large quantity of scrip has already very much 
reduced the available iron in the market: and, 
should the scrip system be permanently dis- 
continued, there seems no reason to doubt that, 
when speculators have satisfied themselves 
with their dealings in pig-iron, the practice 
which obtained previous to storing and scrip 
having been adopted, will again be resumed. 
By latest advices from America (he adds), no 
measures had been taken to alter her tariff, and 
should no change take place in this respect, a 
good demand may be expected from that 
quarter; but the contrary should her legisla- 
ture impose a high specific duty on imported 
foreign iron. 

THe Pee. Monument at LivERPoon. 
—The original scheme of a monument of 
marble or bronze will shortly be carried out. 
Designs are being obtained. Great disap- 
pointment, however, has been felt by many 
who looked to Liverpool for something worthy 
of it in the shape of funds for a monument. 
If we mistake not, some 700/., made up in a 
few days at the outset, constitute the main 
amount of the subscriptions. It was after- 
wards thought that a proposal for the esta- 
blishment of scholarships might meet with a 
more cordial support; but 5,000/. to 6,000/. 
would be required for these, and the result is 
a return to the original intention. It is yet 
hoped, however, that the rich and liberal mer- 
chants of Liverpool will not allow the design 
to be carried out at all, without rendering it 
worthy of the “ princely liberality” for which 
they are renowned. 

ResToRATION oF HEATHFIELD CuuRcH. 
—A few months since a notice ap in 
your paper respecting the state of Heathfield 
Church, in this neighbourhood, which was 
then in a most deplorable state. It will, I am 
sure, be gratifying to you to know that your 
notice was copied by the local journals, and 


produced a stir in thé parish: the result hag © 
been that the church is now nearly restored, © 
the north aisle has been rebuilt, the pews 


lowered and made new, the whitewash scrai 
from the internal columns and arches, the roof 
thoroughly repaired, new stone coping, and a 
new north porch, &c. The tower and spire 
are not yet done, but I believe it is the inten- 
tion of the parish to rebuild the spire in the 
spring. This shows the value of a few words 
in Toe ButtpeR.—C iio, Uckfield. 

THe CANALS AND WATER-sUPPLY.—Is 
it not worth while calling the attention of some 
of your numerous engineering, building, or 
other enterprising readers, to the now almost 
useless canals? Surely they may make some 
fortunes yet. Iam a proprietor of the Basing- 
stoke canal shares.. There is about thirty- 
miles of water-way, with a considerable fall 
towards London, and it is in the vicinity of the 
spot chosen by certain authorities as the best 
locality for supplying London with water. At 
present, asa canal, it is almost useless, and 
affords a fair chance for any project to convert 
it to other purposes.—Davip SINGLEHEART, 

Patent Wuite Leap.—On New Year’s- 
day, Mr. H. L. Pattinson, and his partners of 
the Washington Chemical Company, com- 
menced the manufacture of white lead oy 
patent process. A numerous party witnessed 
the grinding of lead ore, and its subsequent 
transmutation (without being smelted) into a 
colourless liquid. On the mixture of this 
liquid with another, equally colourless, white 
lead of brilliant purity was produced. © 
manufactory is entirely free from noisome 
a gas is generated in the pro- 


cess, which, if liberated, would 
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Srarrorp Excuance ComPpETiITion.— 
I cannot restrain my indignation when I see 
such advertisements in Tue BUILDER as the 
one this week from the provisional committee 
of the Stafford Exchange, &c., which offers the 
astounding sum of 20/. to the successful 
architect who is foolish enough to waste his 
time on such a competition. Here they re- 
quire post-offices, offices of inland revenue, 
savings bank, news and reading room, a large 
room for library, committee-rooms, an institute 
of five rooms, a lecture hall for 800 people, a 
superintendent’s house and offices, the time to 
prepare which would, at the lowest estimate, 
take four weeks of intense application, saying 
nothing of the preparatory studies the archi- 
tect has had to go through. Do they imagine 
that we can live on the honour accruing from 
obtaining the prize of being the chosen tool of 
such honourable generous men as those on the 
Stafford provisional committee? When are 
these things to cease? All honour be given to 
your paper, which has ever exposed such pro- 
ceedings. Accept my thanks for your ad- 
vocacy of the architect’s rights and neces- 
sities.—P. 

A Learnep Ex-CarpenTer.—An inter- 
esting sketch is given in the Albany Dutchman, 
a paper published in Albany, State of New 
York, of a Mr. John Paterson, a native of 
New Jersey, originally a carpenter, but after- 
wards, successively, a clerk, bookseller, drug- 
gist, &c., and finally a printer. Mr. Paterson, 
though thus kicked about the new world like 
an old foot-ball, or like “ the rolling stone” 
which “ gathers no moss,” unlike the latter 
type of a worthless life, appears to have 
managed, more like the snow-ball which rolls 
into an avalanche, to gather an immense 
amount of learning, the usual fruit of seden- 
tary and studious habit, and even at the same 
time, like a true American, to collect some little 
cash, wherewith to salt his attic lore. “ Mr. 
Paterson,” says our authority, “ is ascholar in 
every sense of the term. He is not only 
thoroughly versed in every branch of mathe- 
matics, but can read and write Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, with as much ease and 
fluency as he can English. In the different 
living languages he is equally well posted up, 
and is probably the only man on earth who 
can converse in every language spoken in 
Europe. His great work, ‘The Calculus of 
Operations,’ has just issued from the press, 
and is, in the opinion of scientific men, one of 
the most profound productions that the mathe- 
matical world has yet given to society. With 
no aid but industry, and no higher salary than 
that which is bestowed on a journeyman printer, 
Mr. Paterson has become not only tho- 
roughly acquainted with every department of 
human knowledge, but has acquired a hand- 
some little property, and owns one of the best 
select libraries in the city. The latter contains 
some 3,000 volumes, while its estimated worth 
is 6,000 dollars. In our opinion” finally ‘ cal- 
culates’ the Albany Dutchman, with all the 
phlegmatic coolness of his tribe, “ nature will 
produce a half-dozen Shakspeares before she 
produces another man whose acquirements will 
compare with those belonging to this modest, 
unpretending printer.” 


LiasBiuiry TO WorRKMEN FoR INJURIES 
SUSTAINED.—In the Sheriffs’ Small Debt 
Court at Glasgow, an action was lately brought 
at the instance of a labourer against his em- 

loyers, Mr. William Broom, builder, and 

essrs. Thomas Lamb and Sons, wrights and 
joiners, “for damage sustained by him in conse- 
quence of the carelessness or neglect of one or 
other of the defendants, or their servants, in the 
erection of a building in or near Port-Dundas, 
whereby the sum of 37. 15s, was incurred, viz. 
for doctor’s attendance, 15s., and 3/. for wages, 
being at the rate of 12s. per weck.” The 
defenders pleaded ignorance of the cause of the 
accident, on which the pursuer led evidence, 
showing how the accident occurred, viz. from 
the falling of a piece of wood or other part of 
a scaffolding, which had not been properly 
secured. The sheriff found the foreman of 
Mr. Broom liable for the amount sued for, on 
the ground that it was his duty, or that of his 
employers, for the protection and safety of the 
lives of the workmen under them, to see that 
the buildings or other fixtures were in a proper 
and safe condition previous to their operatives 
proceeding to work upon the same. 





ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy OF ARCHDEA- 
conry or NorTHamptTon.—At. the last 
meeting of the. committee, L. Christie, esq., 
and subsequently the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton in the chair, it was stated that plans for 
the restoration..of Wellingborough, Wilby, 
Ashwell, and South Luffenham churches were 
in preparation, and would be submitted for 
the inspection of the committee. From letters 
of the Rev. J. P. Lowe, secretary of the Lin- 
colnshire Architectural Society, it appeared 
the forthcoming joint volume of Reports and 
Papers would be issued early in this year. The 
societies of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Bedford- 
shire, and St. Albans, have now joined the so- 
ciety of this archdeaconry, for the purposes of 
the associated volume, — which, besides the 
reports, will contain the chief papers of interest 
read at the meetings of the several societies 
during the last two years, accompanied with 
a large number of illustrations. ‘This volume 
will be sent gratis to every member. Its 
circulation will amount to 1,250. The Mar- 
quess of Northampton called the attention 
of the committee to the proposed Exhibition of 
Medizeval Art, in London, during the ensuing 
year. A St. Peter’s Committee was then 
formed, when a financial statement was made, 
showing that their funds already exceeded the 
sum required forthe extension of the chancel, 
though the committee have still to depend on 
the liberality of the public to enable them to 
carry out their original design of a complete 
re-arrangement of the interior fittings. 

A SucGEsTIon ror THE SociETY OF 
Artists.—We wish we could persuade the 
members of this society to open the doors to 
the working classes for a fortnight, before the 
final close of each season; and to begin at 
once. Weare firmly impressed with the con- 
viction that by so doing they would give an 
incalculable amount of pleasure to many an 
individual whose sensibilities are as acute as 
those of his richer fellows, who has a love of the 
beautiful none the less pure because it is not 
educated, and to whom the sight of such a 
collection of pictures as that in the Society of 
Artists would be the realisation of a day dream, 
a fund of enjoyment that might make plain 
many of the rough places of life. If precedent 
be wanted for such a step, we point to Man- 
chester, where throughout a_ considerable 
portion of the season the working classes are 
admitted on Saturdays, at a charge of two- 
pence. In Liverpool, the rooms are open 
during the evenings of the last fortnight, at 
the same price. We have made inquiries as 
to the result of the arrangement, and we 
find that none of the pictures have suffered, 
the funds have been benefited, and much 
elevating pleasure communicated to thousands 
who else would have been excluded from this 
feast, prepared for the rich man’s palate alone. 
It may be contended that sixpence is a small 
sum to give for such a gratification, and so it 
is. But we want the working man to be 
accompanied by his wife and family. In such 
circumstances, the small individual charge 
becomes prohibitory in the aggregate.—Bir- 
mingham Journal, 


Portraits oF DistincuisHep CuHE- 
mMistTs.—Mr. Mayall, the American Daguerre- 
otypist, has recently issued a print represent- 
ing Messrs. Brande, Miller, Faraday, Grove, 
and Graham, executed on stone, from daguerre- 
otypes made by him. The likenesses are 
undeniable and will interest a large number of 
persons, though the lithographer, M. Shappers, 
has given a certain ghastly appearance to 
Faraday which will not please those who know 
the sparkle of his eye, and playful vivacity. 
The likeness of Brande is particularly excellent. 
We have since seen some daguerreotypes of 
other eminent men by Mr. Mayall, which are 
certainly amongst the finest productions of the 
process that have yet come under our notice. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE IN PLYMOUTH. 
—In one of the principal streets of Plymouth, 
last week, a number of workmen, under the 
protection of a party of police, by direction of 
the clerk to the Commissioners of Improve- 
ment, puiled down a newly-erected shop front, 
in consequence of the proprietor having per- 
sisted in building it 18 inches farther out over 
the street than was agreeable to the law. The 
proprietor, who had been cautioned again and 
sone, although sorely annoyed, was obliged to 
submit, 





Spurtous Reiics 1n Hotyroop PAaLace. 
—At a late meeting of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. Daniel Wilson, the secretary, 
read a paper, entitled, “ Notices of. certain 
Popular Relics of Queen Mary in Holyrood 
Palace,” in which he deprecated the pitiful 
show of pretended relics, especially of Queen 
Mary’s reign, exhibited by the housekeeper 
and her assistants. “The presence chamber, 
with its adjacent closets, are the grand arena of 
the show. Here we are shown the first fire 
grate ever known in Scotland, brought hither, 
of course, by Queen Mary, and marvellously 
like various others in adjoining apartments. 
Here too is the double chair or throne ex- 
pressly made for the marriage of Queen Mary 
and Darnley ; though by a singular and no 
doubt economical foresight the royal up- 
holsterers have wrought on the Queen’s throne 
the cypher of her grandson Charles, and of his 
Queen Henrietta Maria! Round this remark- 
able centre-piece a pleasant variety of rickety 
old furniture is grouped, such as one may 
occasionally see at a broker’s door in the Cow. 
gate. Some of these also have the anticipatory 
cypher; while the uninitiated would be apt to 
ascribe others to the reign of the Georges. 
They are all genuine and authenticated Queen 
Mary relics. Prints in little slips of black, 
some with broken glasses, more with no glasses 
at all, but begrimmed and worm-eaten, and 
even in tatters, help to carry out the idea 
of a Cowgate broker’s shop,” &c. &c. 
Something ought to be done to redeem 
actual relics, of so abiding an interest, from 
that contempt into which they are sinking, 
while confounded with glaring and obvious 
impostures. : 

APPROPRIATION AND MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION OF Rartway ArcHes.—It is some 
time since we first suggested the appropria- 
tion of the cavities of terminus and other rail- 
way arches as sheltering-places, under police 
supervision, for the houseless, and we had 
hoped that ere now none of such vaults or 
cavities would have been left for misappro- 
priation, such as that disclosed in a recent, 
paragraph in the daily papers on the “ extra- 
ordinary discovery of a den of thieves” in one. 
of those under the terminus of the London 
and South-Western Railway, in the York- 
road, Lambeth. There, it appears, some 
“Twenty Thieves,” as they call themselves,. 
have dug a natrow ‘hole through one of the 
archway walls, and secretly “ appropriated” 
the interior as a den of vice, to which simple 
and innocent youths have been inveigled, pro- 
bably by the very romance of the thing, and 
where a sort of domestic cooking and lodg- 
ing establishment has been discovered by the 
police, through the instrumentality of one of 
these youths, who had been initiated into the 
art and mystery of thieving, in this den of the 
twenty thieves. 

Rent GuaRANnTEE Society.—A prospec- 
tus has been issued, with list of office-bearers, 
&c., by a society, incorporated under Act 
7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110, for the purpose of secur- 
ing to landlords the punctual payment of their 
rents by a certain day, in return for a moderate: 
commission for collection and guarantee, thus: 
placing incomes derivable from house pro- 
perty on a footing of certainty. Startling as 
such an application of the principle of assur- 
ance may at first sight seem to be, there 
cannot be a doubt that, if based on sound 
calculations, and carried out with commercial 
discretion and integrity, it at least, promises 
well. mo 

IMPROVEMENT OF BANKING HovszEs.— 
In connection with the Exhibition, the Banker’s: 
Magazine states that, Mr. J. W. Gilbart offers 
a prize of 100/. for the best’ essay in reply to 
the following question :—“‘ In what way cam 
any of the articles collected at the Industrial. 
Exhibition of 1851 be. rendered especially 
serviceable to the interests of practical: bank- 
ing?” “These articles,” it is explained, 
“‘ may be architectural models that may sug~ 
gest improvements in the bank-house or office’ 
—inventions by which light, heat, and ventila~ 
tion may be secured, so as to promote the 
health and comfort of the bank clerks—dis- 
coveries in the fine arts, by which the interior 
of a bank may be decorated, or the bank fur-. 
niture rendered more’ commodious,—new in= 
ventions in the construction of locks, .cash 
boxes, and safes, which -shall render iy 





more secure against fire or thieves.” 5 
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Tempite Cuurcnu, Lonpon.—The Globe 
poe from a contemporary correspondence 
following extract as to the air of this 
church :—* Exhalations from a churchyard in 
the open air are bad enough, but when the 
corruptions of the grave emit themselves di- 
rectly into the church it is infinitely worse. 
These are the facts from an eye-witness. The 
Benchers’ vault is under the Master’s garden, 
the entrance to it is from the chureh, which 
vided from it only by a door. The door 
re a key-hole, and over it there is a piece of 
iron, which, when the key is out, is, of course, 
over the hole. That part of the iron which 
faces the hole is covered with a rich black coat 
of stuff like tar or shell varnish, which exudes 
from the dead Benchers inside, and must, of 
coutse; also escape into the church. Persons 
are constantly fainting during the service, 
, doubtless, to this nuisance ; and a friend 
ba ,amember of the Inn, never enters the 
, because he always feels there a fulness 
of Blood about the head—a sensation which I 
have -also experienced from the same cause. 
This is really too bad; and I should have 
addressed you before this, but I had forgotten 
to do so, and was only reminded of it this day 
by hearing the bell toll for, I suppose, another 
on to this legal charnel-house, which 
ss not only to be closed, but filled up with 
and lime.” 


Scsstirure ror THE Marine GLvue.— 
Anexcellent transparent substance, well adapted 
to Sige: the marine glue of Jeffrey for many 

rticularly where a transparent joint 
A ae as in the union of pieces of glass, 
bey by Mr, S. Lenher, Philadelphia, was 
ee at t the monthly meeting of the Frank- 
oes exist Frees 8, 1850), and its are 
ex rom its transparency, it 
was sugg someones the chairman, Mr. G. W. 
Smith, ly adapted for the union of 
ret) polyzonal lenses and rings. Small 
boxes, for containing microscopic objects, 
united by it, were shown, and gave much 
. The composition of The cement 
is ag follows :—Caoutchouc 15 grains, ‘chloro- | *° 
form 2.qunces, mastic half anounce. The two 
first-riamed ingredients are to be first mixed; 
after the gum is dissolved the mastic is added, 
eg whole allowed to macerate for a week, 
¢ about the time required for the solu- 
saree the mastic in the cold. More of the|< 
cagulchouem be added where great elasticity 
desirable. “The convenience of its application 
with, a brash, cold, recommends it for approval. 
—Franklin Journal. 


_Bimst Conrrizvtion To tue Scorcu 
Naviona, Gatuery.—The first donation to 
the Edinburgh National Gallery was received 

a few days'since from Mr. Wardrop, of London, 
i onsists of a picture by Vandermuller, and 
the: eager of John the Baptist,” by Do- 

er. 


_Evrzcr or Parewr. Laws.--Poor In- 
VENTOoRS.-—With reference to * W. L.’s” 
estion for an economic water-closet, if it 
were not for the unjust extortions of the patent 
laws, the public could be supplied with one 
much more simple and considerably less ex- 
pensive than any one now in use, requiring no 
cistern, ap me — Fs op nema or other 
expensive 8, being 
within itself. But as the inventor is only a 
mechanic, and has not the means to pay fees 
required under the patent laws, so as to secure 
some trifling remuneration for his labour, it 
cannot be brought out.—A PLumBeEr. 
Manvvacrure or “ Batu Braicxs.”—At 
a conversazione of the Somersetshire Archeeo- 
ag Society, held last month, in Taunton, 
W. Baker read a paper on the deposits of 
the river Parrett. He dwelt on the economical | WE 
advantages presented by them, remarking 
— were made from them 8,000,000 bricks | ° 
every year, the value of which at present 
ataounted to 12,000/. or poi Wt The 2 Rome: 


or ener moulding, and thus 
a “per week. 
deposit was not found anywhere in the | tities 
world besides, so that B had to} 
fansish'the whole Pe een bert 


GREENWICH-PARK.—Without doubt you 
as well as myself have been in Greenwich-park, 
and have walked from the. Observatory to 


brick wall that parts the park from Black- 
heath, with a pair of gloomy gates for a grand 
entrance. We are promised this year a visit 
from all the civilised nations on the earth, and 
some will, I think, visit the pet -park of the 
Cockney, ‘and will wonder why that wall is not 
removed : it is no ornament and no use, save 
to help form a rabbit warren. Now, Sir, as 
rabbits are cheap enough, let them be destroyed, 

the wall pulled: partly down and sold, and a 
light iron railing put in. its.place, whieh. will 
greatly improve the place.—F, W. 

Tue Tamworth Pree. TesTIMontAL.— 
The Tamworth comnnittee for erecting a testi- 
monial to the late Sir R. Peel have finally settled 
to have a bronze:statue erected on a pedestal in 
the centre of the fy pore mi at the cost, 
with railings, &c. of 1,000/, 

Brisro. Socrety ov ARcHITECTs!— 

A meeting was ‘held’ by this’ society ‘on the 
evening of Monday, the 6th inst., when a paper, & 
was read by Mr. Bindon, on the Dilapidated | th 
Remains of Ecclesiastical Architecture in|» 
Bristol. A conversation afterwards took ‘place, ' 
“i the fellows of ‘the ‘society present, ‘on ‘the |; 

xhibition Building, and its. construction was | 
commented on by them and:many of the 
builders present. 

Tae Frrzwintram | Mvsnem, Cam-)% 
BRIDGE.—It is pleasing t> ‘sée® the troops of: 
people who: avail themselves of: the liberality: 
of the. University by visiting: the. Fitawilliam 
Museum upon the two open:days inthe week, 
and more especially upon the Saturdays, when 
the town is filled with inhabitants of the 
country. No less than 46,273 have’ visited 
this noble building during the past year. : 

Pe nn ens RS OM oats asa | 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Line of Frieze in Entablgtures,—In the entablature 
of a building where the architrave, frieze, and cornice are 
— the architrave having one or more ae 
an love the lina {foiene dirty below? if big are 
the examples to be found ? Ww. WwW. 

*,* It is not usual, but instances of such an arrangement 
are not wanting. In Greek sraueneente, the Temple of 
by Soe see affords an example . 

Milo,” ae ton Map ee 
“J, 3 °° PRPs SMe Mee’ f 


“ R. Pp ” 
(there i is no institution i in eta 4 that would Mosett av vailable), 
3, PP. £2? Young 8 OM.” Double X.,” 








“J.P.” (thanks, but not desired), “AZ” (need not take: e 


a licence for making out builders’ accounts), ‘‘ Fitch,” 
“8. H.,” “ Hater of Humbug,” “J. P.” Putney (Portland 
cement is very variable. Some of it is not worth the cask 
og pela it), *‘ King’s Arms,” Westminster (C..is right), 
.” (there is no precise chemical proportion: the 
ingredient mix indefinitely, but the resin or pitch may be 
ded more freely than the others, and a good coating still 
ot), “C. H.” (we are not willing to aid in Pe ae the 
ark), “‘F. D.” (gives no information. The app pation 
of electricity to protection of houses has alread 


made), ‘‘ A Student of the Society, er AS Bei eve, ue “ 
““W. B.C,” (next week), “ P. D. ha Gosport (we believe 
common putty is used, h pane is cli by the sash- 
bar,, which is put in yee © f glass is laid), 
* Jonathan” (the “ Royal Society ” i; 0, 4¢ catalogues ; 
to what society does he allude ?), “ A. P. Be, ** J. G. D.,” 


“©. R. 8.” (the “Museum” has ‘not reached us), * J. B.” 
(will not overlook it), 

** Books and Adaresses.”-~—We haye not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Allcomm' respecting advertisemente | si Strat 
should be addressed to oy: . " Publisher,” and not to the 
*¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addresse 
te the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 
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BvUrLDINGsS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIAVAL; 


of the Nineteenth Century, and ' 
otaral Worksof the Middle Agen’ 


By GEO, GODWIN, F.R.8., 
Fellow of the  ptcsomapl of Architects ; “Corresponding ’ 
Member of several Societies, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[METROPOLITAN Bt BUILDINGS ACT.— 


TREOREEe TO CANDIDATES FOR DISTRICT SUR- 
PP ad eae yy Buildings, 
at the Haale ap 1851. 
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MR. THOMAS TATES NEW WORKS. 


Teves Terr 


Just published, 12mo. with many Woodcuts, price 3s. 64. eloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of MECHANISM: 


phn gs aids of Machinery, &. For the" 


» THOMAS a 
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and Natural Pht svomR the ts 


or of ‘* 


the Construction of 


use of Schoolmasters 


OF neler 7 Traini: 
Professor and Eeouuten on Ghemiery nf in the "is Reuana e 


THE PRINCIPLES of MECHAN NICAL PHI- 


Loeeray 


applied to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 
a pe of MATERIALS, | Just 


Ot ee 


mijont re great practical importance? “Lady's an ond 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 











i A XCHITECTURE du Vv. au Sy Siécle 
sushi eaceas eae Rega taco 


By JULES GAILHABAUD, 
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